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1. Introduction 

The easily-accessible medium of television has been bringing 
horror—real horror, that is. the horror of death, destruction 
and war—into our homes for over a quarter of a century; 
while the cinema just a street or two away has made much 
the same available for perhaps three times that period. It is 
a fact of life that most people are now almost immune, able 
to watch unmoved while film cameramen bring back pictures 
from the very centre of some nationalistic war, or view at 
first hand rampaging terrorism in the heart of so-called 
civilised cities. The very word horror now has so many 
connotations that they have virtually obscured its original 
meaning. 

It was not always the case, of course—before the port¬ 
able camera and moving cine film, the harsh realities of 
conflict could be disguised and the heroics and bravery 
glamourised out of all proportion. War and death were what 
writers and reporters wanted them to be, or thought they 
ought to be; not the savage, bloody and ultimately degrading 
experience they in fact are. 

This is just one aspect of horror in our lives, however, 
though certainly the one which most widely impinges on our 
consciousness. There are plenty more, and it is with one 
particular element that we are concerned here: with horror 
as entertainment. In the light of what I have just been saying. 


The Magician's End'—a frontispiece by an 
unknown artist for the Gothic chapbook. 
The Devil's Wager (1806) 


A famous Gothic 'blood', The Black 
Monk, or. The Secret of the Grey Turret' 
by James Malcolm Rymer (1844) 
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it is perhaps not immediately easy to see any pleasure to be 
had from horror—but that is to deny a very basic human 
instinct: the instinct of fear. 

Fear is an essential part of the human psychie. something 
we all possess, even though we hear from time to time of a 
person being 'absolutely fearless'. It just isn't true, of course, 
for somewhere in everyone there is a demon that lurks 
waiting to stir up unease under the right circumstances. It is 
no bad thing to admit to either, for in a world of stress and 
tension we all need an outlet, a safety valve of some kind, 
to release that tension. And for quite a considerable number 
of us—and I admit to belonging—the thrill of terror is one 
By terror, let me hasten to add. I mean the artificial creation 
of mysterious events just beyond the horizon of everyday 
life, but closely enough linked to reality to carry the right 
atmosphere of conviction. In other words a passport to the 
dark side of man's nature: not his cruel or animal instincts, 
but his age-old inheritance of being afraid of what lurks, or 
might lurk, in the shadows. 

That is what the kind of terror I have in mind is all about. 
And if we turn to literature, and even folk-lore and legends 
before that, we find that the story of the strange and the 
mysterious is almost as old as man himself. Art, too. from 
the earliest cave drawings right through to the present time, 
reflects man's fascination with the inexplicable and the 
mysterious that he senses all around him. These, indeed, 
have often gone hand in hand, each in its own way throwing 
light on man's absorption with the unknown. 

To attempt any kind of history of such an enormous topic 
would be quite impossible: certainly to do it anything like 
justice. Those who have studied man and the mysteries have 
usually confined themselves to specific periods or particular 
elements, and used the written word rather than the picture 
to argue their case. In this book. I have attempted something 


Gruesome murder picture by Mary Byfield 
for the Penny Dreadful' magazine The 
Ghost (1833) 


Paul Hardy illustration for Fred White's 
sensational story. The Purple Terror' from 
the Strand. August 1899 
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rather different: a history of terror through the illustrations 
from two centuries of popular magazines. 

The reason for my selecting such a time period is two¬ 
fold. Firstly, it coincides with the emergence of the Gothic 
horror story, the evolution of the old folk tradition of telling 
grim legends into a properly constructed tale aimed at 
thrilling the reader. Coincidental with this new genre came 
the first attempts at widespread education, at making the 
simple attributes of reading and writing available to every¬ 
one. And with the success of this enormous step, came, 
naturally enough, the publication of the first inexpensive 
'magazines' aimed at an artisan readership. And the publishers 
of such material were quickly alert to the appeal of the 
unknown, of the public's fascination with ghosts, monsters 
and all the many elements of the supernatural. They 
realised, too, the impact illustrations could have on the 
reader: consequently beginning the tradition which forms 
the subject matter of this book. 

Since that time, the turn of the nineteenth century, terror 
illustration in magazines has continued as an unbroken 
tradition to the present day. While for much of this time it 
has been an accompaniment to stories, it has of late taken 
on a new role in comic-books and strip-cartoon form where 
the drawings alone tell the story. But this is a separate 
development which cannot be embraced in a work such as 
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One of Maurice Greiffenhagens superb 
pictures for Rider-Haggard's fantasy novel 
Ayesha' serialised in The Windsor 
Magazine (1905) 


Ronald Clyne drawing for 'The Highway¬ 
man' by Lord Dunsany from Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries. December 1944 






this. Also here we are dealing with magazines rather than 
comics, and placing especial emphasis on the pulp' 
magazines of the first half of this century. 

These 'pulp' magazines have recently enjoyed an enor¬ 
mous renaissance of interest, and while much has already 
been written on their contents and extracts have been taken 
for reprinting in anthologies, this book represents the first 
attempt to present some of the best illustrative material from 
the terror and horror magazines in book form. I am well 
aware of the several compilations from the Science Fiction 
publications which have been made available—but here I 
have drawn a line between the two genres, although on 
occasionsit hasto be admitted the dividing line isexceedingly 
thin! 

Our journey down the by-ways of terror illustrations, then, 
will take us from Gothic chapbooks of the early nineteenth 
century, through the famous 'Penny Dreadfuls'. Victorian 
sensational fiction, the enormously prolific 'pulps' and from 
thence into the sadly declining number of similar publica¬ 
tions today. Where once the illustrated magazine reigned 
supreme, now photography, television and the cinema have 
stolen the public's fickle attention. 

But for those of us who remember even a part of this 
panorama of pictorial thrills, here is a reminder of what used 
to excite and intrigue us month by month. For those lately 
come, the book will undoubtedly prove a revelation—for 
there is something about the superbly executed artistry of the 
best terror pictures that none of the modern mediums can 
quite equal. 

So prepare for a trip down memory lane. But remember 
this particular lane is a dark one, peopled from the recesses 
of the human mind . . . and do go along it when the lights 
are still burning brightly. 


Alex Scbomburg illustrating 'The Dead 
Who Walk' by Ray Cummings from 
Thrilling Mystery. March 1940 


Perhaps the most striking of the modern 
artists. Lee Brown Coye. drew this heading 
for J. G. Warner's story in Fantastic. 
February 1963 
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2. Gothic 
Chapbooks 
& Shilling 
Shockers 
















The modern interest in terror or horror 
fiction owes its origins almost entirely to 
one work. The Monk by Matthew Lewis 
which was first published in 1796 and 
called by one critic, 'a mass of murder 
outrage, diablerie and indecency'. The 
success of this work, despite several 
attempts to have it banned as obscene 
focused attention on the whole world of 
horrors which awaited writers, and its 
theme of a young monk who becomes 
obsessed with sex and demonology and 
eventually sells his soul to the devil, has 
been endlessly drawn on ever since. This 
anonymous illustration is from an edition 
of 1801 


Another book to enjoy great notoriety 
was Melmoth The Wanderer' written by 
an eccentric Irish curate. Charles Robert 
Maturin. and published in 1820. Again 
the theme is of a man who signs a pact 
with the devil in return for eternal youth 
But as the years pass, the man. Melmoth. 
realises the frightful implications of 
living for ever, and he travels the world 
seeking an antidote—which takes him 
from the pagan rites of India to the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition. Here he 
is confronted by a vengeful group of 
night spectres (from an edition of 1826) 



Who does not know what b/uebooks mean ? 
If there should be anyone, these volumes, 
so designated from their covers, embodied 
stories of haunted castles, bandits, murderers 
and other grim personages—a most exciting 
and interesting food! 

THOMAS MEDWIN 

Shilling Shockers of the Gothic School 


The Gothic novels of the turn of the nineteenth century burst 
on the reading public like an explosion. Beginning in 1764 
with the publication—appropriately on Christmas Eve—of 
Horace Walpole's eerie novel. The Castle of Otranto. English 
literature saw the development of a whole new genre of 
books and short stories. Such was the impact of this material, 
that the essayist Leigh Hunt was noting in 1821 that all 
contemporary fiction seemed to be full of 'Haunting Old 
Women and Knocking Ghosts, and Solitary Lean Hands, and 
Empusas on one leg. and Ladies Growing Longer and 
Longer, and Horrid Eyes meeting us through Keyholes; and 
Plaintive Heads and Shrieking Statues and Shocking 
Anomalies of Shape and Things which, when seen, drove 
people mad'. 

Gothic novels fell conveniently into two categories—the 
Gothic 'Romance' in which the luckless heroine had to face 
all manner of dark perils but invariably triumphed (a formula 
still hard-worked today!) and the Gothic 'Tales of Terror' 
which opened the floodgates of imagination to a variety of 
horrors and saw the production of such now-classic works 
as M. G. Lewis's The Monk (1796), The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794), by the reclusive Mrs Ann Radcliffe, the 
eccentric Reverend Charles Maturin's Melmoth the Wanderer 
(1820) and the fabulously-wealthy William Beckford's 
oriental mystery. Vathek (1786) Both types were mercilessly 
pirated by unscrupulous publishers to feed the appetites 
of newly-educated readers who could not cope with the 
long, two- and three-volume originals but delighted in the 
inexpensive chapbook versions with their simple plain-blue 
covers and sensational engravings inside. Many of these, 
not surprisingly, have come to be known as 'Shilling 
Shockers'. 

Commenting on this development. Edith Birkhead has 
written in The Tale of Terror (1921): 'Ingenious authors 
realised that it was possible to compress into the five pages 
of a short story as much sensation as was contained in the 
five volumes of a Gothic romance. For the brevity of the 
tales, which were issued in chapbooks. readers were com¬ 
pensated by gaudily coloured illustrations and double- 
barrelled titles ... It is in these brief, blood-curdling romances 
that we may find the origin of the short tales of terror which 
became so popular a form of literature in the nineteenth 
century. 


(Page 10) Confrontation with the 
spirits of the dead was the most popular 
of all themes in Gothic novels and chap- 
books. These spirits were usually the 
ghosts of those who had been wronged 
during their lifetime—perhaps even 
murdered—and had returned to exact 
retribution. Occasionally the writers of the 
chapbooks could be a little more imagina¬ 
tive. as in the case of the anonymous 
sixpenny 'blue book' published by Ann 
Lemoine entitled The Black Forest: or The 
Cavern of Horrors! (1802). The caption to 
the picture by S. Sharpe tells all. The 
terror of Henry at the appearance of a 
skeleton waving a Bloody Sword ' 


Still among the most widely read of all 
horror novels. Mary Shelley s Frankenstein 
(1818) was the product of a nightmare the 
young authoress (she was only nineteen at 
the time) suffered while staying with her 
lover, the poet Shelley, in Switzerland 
The work drew on the current scientific 
interest in the creation of life, and has 
subsequently proved endlessly popular as 
a source of inspiration in all the branches 
of literature and entertainment This 
illustration by T Holst was the frontispiece 
to the 1831 edition 
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Tales of Terror! 


MORE GHOSTS. 


PH A NT A SMAGORIA. 


a*ft| Four of ihe now aimed imoossi-bly 
rare rafty ninetigenih ■ cjenlurv Gamm 'Wm 
bnpks'—or 'Shilling Shnekris' as lhr v Bfe 
snmelimas culled —which were the cheap 
arju'vsMrUfi ol the Gorhic noyais Thera 
publicaiions w*nch variEd m size from 36 
pages lO 12 land in pricer firm siapence Id 
pna shilling), wain yl Inn iiPIh null! Ihin 
eKtunsiwjly Cul and piraiea vWSiMia of 
The Miyrk and Other bMI Ml ling three 
volume woffcs They earned ih*n name (if 
UtaH books' bfldaUS® 45F Ihit [Main blue 
wKH&r inio which (he »kc Gages were- 
bound These pages were ponied «m 
rough paper al (he long which dearly 
shows iham in have been rha Fim palp' 
miWicafrons 

(Right] A fealura pF wit on Hw Ploe 
hooks —end rfoubiless. a sales factor *s 
lar as Ihe puWishws were concerned — 
were folding illustrations Lucked into Lha 
book Facing Ihe hike page These Eh 
graumgs opened to about double Ihe s-jc 
□I ihe botrt, and invariefcilv depiclKt some 
highly drematic moment Tom the tod Mw 
th-s example The Victim cd FdtmVish 
Croshy' From prtB t?f Ihe many ptagiansms 
riF Lewis's The Mon*. 


(Above} l ust two example* cd rF>e plighli 
wumuri Found filofflSelYftS confronted Wltl I 
in Gothic iiction: as a sacrifice to Ihe 
Devil in Tne Spectra Bride and ai tho 
maroy cif a dog 1 headed Creulura in The 
Field Tatioi' Bud' -NuatiaEicms are from 
u popular weekly publication. Fetes of 
Tenor published in the t B20 s and mu 
sneted bv me ewjc*iive and siilfal John 
SeymOoi 



























3. Penny 
Bloods 
& Penny 
Dreadfuls 











Perhaps the best remembered of all the 
'Penny Bloods' has been Varney the 
Vampire' which enjoyed enormous success 
during the years (1845-7). when it 
appeared in eight-page weekly penny 
parts. The authorship of this work which 
eventually ran to 220 chapters and nearly 
a thousand pages has been much disputed 
between two of the best-known 'hacks' 
of their day, James Malcolm Rymer and 
Thomas Peckett Prest. although Rymer 
now seems the most likely choice. Varney' 


is a rambling, but often exciting and always 
bloodthirsty story of a vampire and his 
victims, and is thought to be based on an 
actual occurrence, though this has never 
been substantiated. The appeal of the 
penny publication was undoubtedly 
enhanced by the vivid engravings which 
appeared on the first page of each issue 
Such illustrations were a feature of all 
the publications from the firm of Edward 
Lloyd in London. 


VARNEY, THE VAMPIRE; 

**, 

THE FEAST OF BLOOD 

H tianvirnrr- 


(Top) Villagers seeking the body of the 
undead vampire, and (below) when 
Varney arises from his coffin as night 
falls he sends two body snatchers running 
for their lives! 


(Left) The front page of the first issue of 
'Varney the Vampire' was enough to chill 
the blood of any Victorian reader, and 
while the vampire did make a savage 
attack on a young girl in the opening 
chapter, the depiction of him as almost a 
skeleton was a bit of artistic licence' 


Opposite 

(Top) Varney is about to seize on a young 
maiden to satisfy his blood lust, but 
(middle) he remains calm when con¬ 
fronted by a mob convinced he is behind 
the attacks and out to destroy him 

(Below) Although all those who had 
been turned into vampires by Varney had 
to be put to their final rest in the tradi¬ 
tional manner by having a wooden stake 
driven through their hearts, the master of 
the undead had to bring about his own 
end when his interest in blood-letting (and 
that of the public) finally ran out—by 
jumping into a volcano! 


it was thought at the time that 'Penny Dreadfuls' were the 
origin of all youthful crimes and parents not only 
banned them. but. when discovered, burned them 
without mercy. 

JOHN JAMES WILSON 
Penny Dreadfuls and Penny Bloods 

The invention of the rotary steam printing press early in the 
nineteenth century turned the rapidly increasing tide of 
cheap publications into a flood. Aided by this high-speed 
machinery, and equipment capable of making huge quantities 
of rough paper, publishers were able to turn out weekly 
serials and short story magazines which soon rejoiced in the 
title of 'Penny Bloods'. In these publications, luridly illu¬ 
strated with woodcuts which put the previous Gothic 
school to shame, the tradition of ghosts and ghouls was taken 
still further into the worlds of demonology, occultism, 
torture and unbridled lust. 

If the publishers of the Gothic chapbooks had been 
unscrupulous men, the 'Penny Blood' merchants were still 
more so, for they not only pirated material but often put it 
out under a name so close to the original author's as to be 
virtually indistinguishable. Charles Dickens was one of the 
worst sufferers, his Pickwick being stolen for the Penny 
Pickwick and a whole host of tales appeared bearing the by¬ 
line 'Bos'. That the writers and publishers were successful — 
and the law amazingly protected them from prosecution ! — 
can be judged by C. A. StonehilI's comment that, 'It is highly 
probable that in its day more people read Thomas Prest's 
First False Step or The Maniac Father than had ever heard 
of a book published in the same decade, entitled Jane Eyre.' 

Thomas Prest was just one of an army of hack writers who 
turned out stories and serials for publishers such as the 
notorious Edward Lloyd—receiving a pittance for their 
labours and not a few dying in penury and broken health 
The work was intensely demanding for if a particular 'Penny 
Blood’ was selling well the excitement and inventiveness 
had to be stepped up each week—if not, an expansive and 
complicated plot might have to be wound up in a single 
issue 1 But then the readership was hardly sophisticated, and 
it has been maintained with justification that it was the 
illustrations which actually attracted the readers. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, the 'Penny 
Blood' was being aimed more at a juvenile market as the 
overall standard of literacy improved. This lead to the 'Penny 
Dreadful' which usually featured a young hero who was 
pitched into the most alarming situations on land or water. 
The almost legendary Jack Harkaway was by far the most 
popular such character, but he had to fight a long running 
circulation war with other such favourites as Dick Turpin, 
Robin Hood, et al. The era of these publications was cer¬ 
tainly a remarkable one in Britain, Europe and America for, 
as the printer Charles Knight has noted, 'The penny magazine 
produced a revolution in popular art throughout the world.' 
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(Opposite} l^rhapa- Lloyd's mosl 
enduring oleum to lame is as lhe firet 
publisher pi the Sweeney ThW slnry 
The legend pi the 'Demon Bnrber' of flee! 
Slnwf was first letnurTlEd try TTKXTHal 
Pkkt i n a stewy father mundanely titled 
The Strma of Pearls’ in Lloyd s Eub^Ea- 
r>on The Pscpte's Ptorivdtfxt ( 1046 - 7 ) 

This W^E *t!b*nqrjij*nly rapuhlishmJ in 
penr*Y pnttn (from which the ertuUlBr 
tngiflw^ 4 lake*) and ltiereelwr became 
pari pf Ipiklere: to 1h:j day the pixnfc as to 
whether Sweeney TctW was h Tent pectin 
pr fntrfply itnogirjirv remain unsolved 


outstretched arms' From ma stable of 
anonymous a*|i*l5 Thomas Peckerl PiSSl 
was une ul LlOytTi most popular wrlieiS 
and produced many stones ot iwor. such 
as The GW House of Wesl Slceef 11346 I 
and 'The Smuggler King (10441 where 
lhe wllain Finally reveals hiOlMfl to be 0 s 
royal blood! Brest's Newtaate’ (164A-7) 
ran aHmosl as itmp as 'Varney l&OO pajjes) 
and cashed in on the enormous public: 
invest m crima which had Oeen caieied 
h? lor generariena fcy tha lamoua NasaigaiB 
CaioMlar 


PEOPLE’S 

F A M I L 


PERIODICAL 


A\l* 

Y LIBRA li Y. 



the STRING 07 PEARLS' 

A aoMAvCt. 
r JWlw-rf/ri" **r in " > 

l„j j.J ta lL.i- - li^ilr iy n- 1 

fjr^, T...- rnmw«r ■; 

", 1kT £*,.,, 1 .* >r /..rfinOlh- 111.1 >‘"n 
TV. Vwk i-itaw-*™ 


j.^irr 1 ■! JI* Inrlll- 'l\al A A- 
i J.'|rFT--J. lap ivn nuU'S .* 1-1 * 
I t iwi-L. .ii. 11- ■ u«r.i^ I 
































H Fresh was 'The King nr Inn Firmy Rlrjons' 
as many people called him. ih* man who 
subscqusniry rook Gvp r pic role was 
undou&ledly George W M Rfry/Kitdi 
Indsed sn prolific war. his wriling and su 
popular Ihe pannv raids ift wt"-ah Reynold's 
nppeamd Ihar On hs daaltr rrv l^-T'd 
n nai i Said IhJt i«n had been mca* widfrty 
■ bad In his 'ifftiin hj ihus eiihef of hns 
contemporaries Thackeray and Dickens 
Reyncijda imroduoed supenmaruial thflmas 
mlo'seyerai ol Ws worts, but t h< es stones 
arn«t c i "ibove the rijEt. iiid 
'rom ihem a«e reproduced on rh^se wg;s 
WBflner theWsre-WaiT (igjfi-7) ii- 
O'Ctflbly only slighlly low rarfnenji Ihih 
Varney rhe Vampire rind il n certainly 
nre pi I ha narlmst sloi ms it OPE Pm viuy 
Ihai novel -n English- 10 eldii wTh ihe 
were-wnit lhfrmr 

(Top) Wayrier 13 an fldwniLroua young 
’ha" atite ro change into a wcjf. wrho 
■jnaiflrgoea a w-as of suparnsiurel ads«n 
lures in sud^cnr*- cenhury Italy Accom 
named by his misJreM ji hpmiur.,1 
THjrdoress nemsd FJisiUP. bVagntr bucume* 
involved with Italian -b.indris, Rom ..i kenns. 
Turtrsh invader^ end Finny orhers dunny 
the pQur&d u J his I'xplmls 
(Bottom; In human I'orm or as a were- 
woft he tears neuhe 1 man nor '3avil and 
eventually rreels e wen dssefved end! The 
i| lustreEitFta me rhp wc*k -of an artist who 
specialised in Ihis. liald. Huffy Ani ,; sv' 


1A 


Mu; LhunKjiy gl UYagner hjp alrgMY bee" 
mivcxlucbd to Reynolds readers <n a 
jvcukjus work. 'Faust' ^045-6). if* which 
ihn iwg ccM*r’or-|o(j each other just before 
FAusr'S horriWn death Jin the Faust 
ngnnd. on which Reynolds drew lor »MS 

mximar irq magician actually had a 
rfrvenr called Wegner i One d Faust's 
mnny nnrorjnS&rj loMowmg his pact With 
ihp devil is. one w4n- we infamous L^crene 
Bc^qio However **a fails to keep all ll^e 
parK nl his berga.n wilt* lhe devil and 
crneis 3 . umilar fats la Varney—ie is 
thrown into Vosuytus* During lhe course 
ol its publication. ‘Fau$1 was lluilraied t>v 
two Adi Us- Henry Aneiav I tap}, who rank 
rhi? story la opisade 16 end e virtually 
unknown painter. John Gubf-'i frmddlel, 
whc succeeded o.m. After rt-iis apprentice 
ship' and other s.rnHar wc*k Gilbert was to 
go nn to bocorre a member cd the Royal 
Academy and to receive a itnujnthopd 




(fiijhtJ me third C-1 ffeynflldi' ocrllpnl 
Supernatural stories. ’Tbe N Ecrumancer 
116021 14 price more about a pud with 
The devil in which e ceilam J_prri Danvers 
laceives ar, ehxu oi yditth anti ioul 
impel viau; ness to weapons D;irr*orj; ran 
esc ape from hIS bargain only «f tw grin lincj 
..six virgins to sacrifice so tin- devil—he 
manages I ve. Put me sixth defeats Mm |n 
’he ''lustration here cy t Hooper ine mil 
Lord stands calmly unjffeoMd by a point 
Plank p-sic-i shot. 
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QEJ? LAND*™ SEA” 


In Amsnee cnaao pericwioals tka these 
in Britain were imding a huge readership 
—with these leaiu^ng the Wi* al 
independent^ and 4 ron!ier IHe enjovTifl 
greatest popularity ManyArne**can pub- 
Irshats shamelessly pirated fra works of 
English publishers (aa. m turn, did rhe 
F nglinh ftmtfiMn stfjriroJ bul two taoal 
authors pr-nvad hr and hvviiv the- must 
SUCWJStuI with r«*j«**- J H Ihgf&hflm 
and E C Z Judsitr bellei known Hi ■Ml 1 ':] 
Buhl line. Ingraham, w-o was desonbetl as 
one pi the most prolific writers or his time 
and second cfily Jo fennsmots Cooper 
Mtm on Wrtuaty every subject, the 
iHumanon by C M Cotway irop;- ns taken 
hero ms very successtui and bloodihirstv 
The Sieve K-ng‘ [1044) Neel Buntline 
Hived a nfe as eventful as his lichen — 
actually escaping being kynchw) on one 

PCMSISJn when hit w cut down frnm Ihe 
gallcws — btd Imjrd international ( aTie 
when np began recounting the adventures 
Ol hia tflehd. Willism EreCteriCk Cody 
Butldlo Bil 1 Loft) T"4 iilustration ov 
MfifH>ss is from one ol hrs mere bizarre 
exploits. 


f H o. 1Mj “*■* —* v=TJSa ■** *“-■- 2 hI, 

London ALDtNE PUBLISHING COMPANf 
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PRESENTED GRATIS WITH Nos. 1 AND 


OF THE "SKELETON HORSEMAN: OR, THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


THE SKELETON HOUSEMAN, RED HAND, AND PAUL PERIL DEFEND AND RESCUE LADY ALICE. 

See an Earhj Number of Skeleton Horseman*—ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
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lltuxtuftbcra (ramlhira tiUvef wjuh which 
demonstrate mat these publications did 
nc-Mem then dBSCKOhpn of Penny 
□rr-edluli' without good raison 


fT*pJ Tonufing ft WiKfi and The Bov 
Stages' <rom Percivai Wole's nolorious 
Red Raton 0* The Daughter rf She Nighi' 

neeo-) 


(Bottom left] An evi <ncmncH cariWs 
off a young woman—a siluehon thai istei 
^Jjfnn KhfltfltftirijtiC or Ihfl giinrfl -in 

Nye Blue Livert'l by LMy isthfr' Hope 
f 1 Ml ? This w<yk was (|u ite diWerant (tom 
ThE 0i ^ Dwarf' ov Farcy 0 3*. Jdhn 
(1B7Q) illustrated on pfttjw 17 Fmatfv' 
Penny PrwdMs' C*gen to ifcwefcnJ young 
fcsroes like Thg- Rov Difieoiwe' i|l 6M'I 
Wiiur.fr nnunymc.-u 5, auir-o' look him through 


the most astonish.ng Siplo 
tralDd wifh Me! wuudcuLs 
one cannoned, They lied 
ilghirv ep hia want. 




4. Victorian 
Sensational 
Fiction 



(Previous page) He uttered a low moan, 
which became a resounding shriek, as he 
felt the shining steel cut his flesh.' An 
horrific illustration by Piffard for Max 
Pemberton's ‘Signor's of the Night' from 
Pearson's Magazine. October 1898 


(Above left) 'The Bronze Monster struck 
him dead', a superb engraving by Sidney 
Paget, the most famous illustrator of 
Sherlock Holmes, for The Rosemonde'. a 
story translated from the French of Julian 
Sermet and published in The Strand. 
November 1894 

(Right) Three of the often gruesome and 
always bloody publications from the Aldine 
Publishing Co. of New York and London 
(Opposite) The outstanding Victorian 
artist. S. H. Sime, also ventured into the 
magazines as with this dramatic picture for 
'The King's Taster' by Phoebe Hart in The 
Pall Mall Magazine. April 1899 
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The Strand Magazine and the mass of imitators 
ushered in a golden age of magazines . . . Never 
before had the middle class and even the working 
class had such an incredible selection of 
superb magazines at a reasonable price, and 
probably they never will again. 

SAM MOSKOWITZ 
Science Fiction By Gaslight 

In the later years of the nineteenth century, the success of 
the penny illustrated magazines was evident on both sides 
of the Atlantic. With the general increase in the standard of 
education, many of these publications evolved into news¬ 
papers or weekly journals, improving the standard of their 
editorial content beyond recognition but clinging to the 
tried and tested maxim that it was dramatic illustration 
which pulled in the readers. 

British publishers held on to the penny price tag as long 
as they could, while their American counterparts promoted 
the 'dime novel'—which though a convenient term was 
actually a misnomer: for these publications containing a 
complete novel or several short stories more often than not 
sold for a nickel. The majority of these were aimed at the 
juvenile market, but publishers were aware that many adults 
bought them too and there was never any deliberate attempt 
to write down to the reader. 

The last years of the century also saw the rise of the 
'slick' magazine—monthly publications printed on art paper 
containing the work of excellent artists and top-name 
writers. The first such magazine was the English Tit-Bits 
(still running today) which continued the principle of some 
of the 'Penny Dreadfuls' by including a variety of stories, 
extracts, bizarre crimes and thrilling episodes, all dramati¬ 
cally illustrated. It was launched in October 1881, and its 
success led publisher George Newnes to create the now¬ 
legendary Strand Magazine which appeared in 1891 and 
later first gave the world Sherlock Holmes 

The Strand was an instant success, and imitators weresoon 
appearing such as The Windsor Magazine (profusely 
illustrated with superb artwork), Pall Mall Magazine (which 
boasted Rudyard Kipling among its contributors), Pearson's 
Magazine (which played a major part in promoting science 
fiction and H. G. Wells in particular) and Chapman's 
Magazine (running ghost and horror stories, but all un¬ 
illustrated). Several of these magazines ran American 
editions, just as the American 'slicks' exported copies to 
Britain. Among the most distinguished products from the 
United States were Harper's Monthly. The Century and 
Scribner's Magazine, which contained stories and articles of 
the highest quality and excellent illustrations—sometimes 
in full colour 

And. unfailingly, through all these magazines ran the 
popular thread of terror tales and illustrations as these pages 
demonstrate . 
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B'ahn Scot's 'Dracula y/iJs perhaps thp- 
most lev'iuua hmrpr noeel ^e bt WJrlWn 
dyring ihe Vwnorijn ar*. but vampires b v 
sk> 3 large did ntn trt)p up m aianes aa 
dfrfln 35 wwev^Otvci yvhirh .ire*-*' ?(i 
hsrur **ipn very popuEar 

(Oppo&it*) A lupftrb JUtretraJian by Ihe 
On tS-tandi'l'J A'rii" ::an m.isj;i?i' e a^iai, 
Hnwnrd Pyte »gr a atdry bn also wide. 

11* 'ialom Wolf This [ale Ol wip.rhorjji't 
ei Salem appeared in Htirpet s Mmitity 
>oc ■! Delimiter 19091 The piL lute 
IbciciOM* Infi} is tv Henry San*vam alsu 
from ist» American putil*:a|mn Thp Century 
nf AUQUSI ! B l .ia III I-1 il lijylriitrd l-i 
BenugrandS atory The WerrwnMs’ 

D .dley rpnntnl'E p'Llurt [top) was for 
Loup G«pi,i try A nn Sulhv^r. .n me 
E nglisn pehudicfl I r h? V/.i'ntfjor AfsWJtop 
July 1SGS 
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lnvEMr§Hia's- id ihe Sherlock itolmes 
mould were poplar with the Victorian 
readers, bu i there was prc-Oably no more 
bizarre li-gure then Victor Co Ibn ns a 
Professor of Science rtSxj conducted a 
number of F^oenmenty in the Lost An of 
Poisoning' in Pasrspn r j MafJBZWV • n If*? 
ISE&Os The woes was cnaied The La-sl nl 
thn Rnrgiag and written hy Frpd M Whilr. 
and although leedm-s wwo awtirn Ihal 
(ll'JU raking wins (jvmg Oh Ml Mur Jtn*. H 
Was <t_ih* a Surprise when the nrlisl fur the 
acni“. D Murray Smith, :ii'l-..;il ly poilraynd 
11 taking plate 




Mu ’■ >_I■:.!rr. or gnp kind or nnc,Kl*Hjr ,1 Ir.ij 
Crowded thfl cisgc-1 or me lrifKpmfre 
lU-iTi'Of thrr-centiary rnHy-aiioes sCurttr like 
The Monster of Lake La Me the" uv WardO’i 
Allan Cyrus based one'le^ed aghringa 
rhia simy. which appealed m fleets orr i 
Magtiwe <Septaubei l G9fl J oeaU wi i* d 
lei^a Feaiu ie tenoris-ng a lake in Wyoming 
whsen eventually required l h -j US cavalry 
to put pRitl ro ns activities The ami I n 
Stanley L Wood 
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TORTURE of 
> the MIRROR 


&QTM , -' 1 iur(wHi r**liifcd Hxnirci-viMv in 

v-cttirid" ■'luasmiec pJslic-iWitJFVS £9 rest 

lair typical examples show 
(TopJ AlH.n Wnghl's heading design Ifni c 
story ol ihe Spanish Incjui attic n on which 
re author's natna appeared (Strand, June 

I £371 (Bottom right} A ycijng girl 


H C Bailey's sfurv " 5 n ReiM nt s Tiy*r' 
iMuEnaiied tPi i"t' WirYtiafstitoagsiifte 

I September 190S} by the Pnll>ant Cyrus 
Cunrsi (Lnft) Wdliflm Prynne . r |hp 
Pillnrv by Claude A Rhopppreon lor 
5£nisn£r~i Mitgaimt: (J unuriry 1 ilDOji 
And, iinally (b*iow) the loser will 
experience rhg deadly clasp pf The 
Irn'i Ugirttin Mn* Pembertoo'E story 
Ictfm The Str/imi } Sepl-ErrJaer T 9 Q 3 } 

£ ':! Hodiji:?!’' d-sivy [I rfi dSurtlnlph Ot*C 
plc*jri?. 





GhWt w^a once egem n topic that 
hinuirhalHd fKOpre Or biJlh Sides of rh(t 
Atlantic around 1N1 (urn ol she centum 
RrrrELii :h societies nnd SfHhluel'St mnci iurr a 
nou'iS r *0 eyarywhnie dud this enthus¬ 
iasm was reficcEmJ m the &agea o f the 


msqazinns— yliUSt Stories WdB vcfv 
popular The dltiSES. and (heir rcadEUi Itn 
thei metier had w rather fi*ed irf*& t>t what 
ghosts weru like — ephemeral- looking 
human bmngs imdl this is huw Lhey 
were inurHurbly illErstratMJ a*Ihe esempias 
here $huw 


(T-op) Two pictures tiy.’ri H Herelrorr. 
rhi" WdflKJ ninth Maa<1?>nr: WhlL h pJl. 
h shtfd numerous such lalc^ 1 he F igura 
camn nndr'fif and nearer. ih»n iho long 
n.nid nNsi out and caught n--v throat' from 
F Ttiurlow'i The Speclrr cd the Severn 
Tunnel (January t+d tl-.e shade cA 

Thn Marled Woman a hue story Civ 
(TV B. Northrop (lyorrlv lBhl-Ji (betow 
<*ft> Aihghliy less mpnauny spirn 
we; rlrpicrad oy RoMin fcirhv (nr '’he Last 
Ghnsi in HanTtorrv' by FWvja Uovd from 
Ihu American Scribner ; Mapj^r-s 
(February 19071 
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pfluf surprisingly. wilh *t( hisfprv ol VWUGh 
riOmOnOlpgy duung Colonial 
days wenl dtywn w<;ll jpi Amrw cm IJna L 
iilberriU'i 'Th« Vtf In he raft ■?! CJiijma' m- 
Hitfp&'S Ql FnhruWV TPM wns 1ypir.nl nf 
■nn>- Arbr-d SternE'- drew The p.nture (top 
fifth '.'i '" rl lea* '" i lieu acrji..i 10 raize 

thp SUSpBOl 

(Top right] 1 mn’.pns and (Wvils tak ing 
Oart in a wilphtre' saber m 0sg woods in 
William Hjjftl ItwfphCa'B picture tot The 
Deg)hlr=a TarrSH' hv SlHphnn f'(ip*cfl 
'iftlhilrnafr n^9sCf liicwn HarpwS Snulumbif 
1&06 

[Loft] Although W W. Jaro&v w<c 
perhaps 'TiQSC 1M1M4 Ictwn as a wrilar of 
humour, ha also created stwno of fho most 
chilling short stones. *1 she Victorian rr „ 
Tha picture hare of an old ivirenj casting 
a spall was drawn uv-ll Owen and COn 

sidarnct ov Jacobs 10 be ir« brn nf ah ihn 
illustrations oF ins work Personal W 1 rhmk 
Maurice Gnflenhaoan s pidiure wJnch 
iK:oomfKini«d Jkoo's sto*v The Monkrv s 
Paw' whan 11 was published in tiSfpA* S 
in Axjcjiusr 1 OTJ. is (Fie □( rhe mass out- 
ttJntfinfl of an horror illustrations Horn 
rh« pnrinri Whether the reader aglets u 
nut, thu-ra can be little dispute that ‘The 
Mon Item's Paw' rema ins among ffis most 
terrifying □? nil macabre short stones 
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(Previous page) There came a sound of 
breaking wood and one end of the coffin 
rose from the mound of earth.' An illus¬ 
tration by Frank Paul for E. F. Benson s 
story. The Outcast' from Argosy. October 
7, 1922. (Below) Graves Gladney pro¬ 
duced this little motif for Leslie Burton 
Blades' Fruit of the Forbidden Tree' from 
Argosy. 1919 

(Opposite) Two of the most famous 
Dime Novel’ companies—Beadle's with 
the story of a steam man. and Morrison 
who preferred the blood and violence of 
the Wild West. Below them are the first 
two Munsey pulp' magazines which took 
over from the Dime Novel': The October 
1912 All-Story is one of the most famous 
issues of any pulp'; it introduced Tarzan 
to the reading public. Pettee was the 
artist; Paul Stahr the illustrator for Argosy. 
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The ‘Pulps' were the principal entertainment vehicle for 
millions of Americans. They were an unflickering, 
uncoloured TV screen upon which the reader could spread 
the most glorious imagination he possessed. 

HENRY STEEGER 
The Pulps 

As the twentieth century dawned, a former telegraph 
operator from Maine named Frank A. Munsey looked at the 
profusion of expensive magazines literally stacked on the 
bookstalls of America and was suddenly struck by a thought. 
The story', he said to a friend, brandishing a copy of one 
of the magazines, ’is more important than the paper it is 
printed on.' It was one of those so-obvious truths that no- 
one before had put into words—but Munsey not only did 
that, he put it into effect, thereby giving birth to the 'pulp' 
magazine revolution. 

Munsey sensed that there were literally millions who cared 
nothing for fine art paper in their magazines: they would be 
just as happy to accept their entertainment on rough paper 
as long as. of course, there were some illustrations too. And 
by doing this, the publisher could keep his cover prices down 
to a minimum and cater for the public demand that was 
always there—though restricted in its buying power by low 
wages and depression. It was. in a way. only a variation on 
the idea of those original Gothic chapbook publishers, but 
following the appearance of Munsey's pioneer 'pulp' 
Argosy in 1896 (still flourishing though in a different format 
today), the idea was to be given unprecedented acceptance 
to the tune of over three hundred titles in the next half- 
century and countless million sales 

These magazines, printed on rough wood pulp paper, 
measuring seven inches by ten. and about half an inch thick, 
were to embrace literally every topic of interest. For ten 
cents and upwards readers got either serials or short stories 
on their favourite subject, and. just as in previous genera¬ 
tions, the writing was the work of the accomplished and the 
not-so-accomplished, not forgetting those who were to 
serve their apprenticeship in this medium and go on to 
greater things: such as 0. Henry, Erie Stanley Gardner. 
Raymond Chandler, Paul Gallico and many more. There were 
also contributions from overseas writers, for although the 
pay might seem small by American standards, for British and 
European authors they offered a new market with additional 
fees for no extra work 

In the context of this book there were several important 
'pulp' magazines, including a number of those from Frank 
Munsey's stable, such as Argosy and All-Story ; Amazing 
Stories, which carried macabre stories among the science 
fiction: the long-running Fantastic Adventures, the highly 
popular Famous Fantastic Mysteries and its companion. 
Fantastic Novels: and those which featured purely horror 
stories. Strange Tales. Terror Tales. Ftorror Stories and the 
legendary Weird Tales, which is of such importance as to 
merit a section of its own 



aRGOSY 


THE HUGE HUflTER; or, the steam man of the prairies. 

-WIT 
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i (Jpp-oi-i r e) John Butftan** skdv ipf an 
nncirnt rgce Celling h CJvM I ti [lie 
SiiOtllili Highlands. Land v.J£ 

one o4 the iTniii ptjjjij'lnr nfijnnc by rhis 
BUlft&r [0 be published by The Pnpuinr 
M/tg#i.v7f. gn Sethy | iidl '0 [lie Munsoy 
fSsptflmber f9i7) The 
illuiifatb! was N C WvElh who al&o 
produced MiHYf roved !nr foo publication 
Frgnfc Paul was ong qI the ftulrtdi and meal 
leadily .drnlMiad bF Ihp gerly pulp arjiHS, 
fhuCte ol hid w(yi: a[if:o;irinc lit Hugo 
ijpntBbacIfs SctanljfttssiNjn magaiinet 

iuCFi ;j.i Jltmjrimj Staves-an/t SeftfKt 
Wonder Sfivrr.T Hn onulcl. Ihpijgh pg |iv£t 
39 eFFecnve wilh hurmr as thfl two 
gstampigE on this paqe eJkjw 
|A bnv*J I ywaaflfindiog immediately 
above Ihy d;n!:arc«d mpr'.i shell, end I 
Viewed I With a new-burr. Inplhing' —gn 
incident from Tod Robbins' "Wild Wuslie 
“Fin Was Ini' i t Ail £rovy. 14 Fefciuaty IE32QJ 
HobbJhL. iriPidej'lallv. wrts ihe author ql 
Freaks. a short stay which wih mailt 
in!n pnrhatu fh? mosi genuinely frightening 
ul all hiaror rilrra 

A E-'-'iu I buy vipkniily shooting at 
ftis oncie in Getyqe Allan Enpla.'Wfs 
larticigs jpnai 'Thit £n*ir o J Haw which 
appeared rn llhe third of ;hr> U nw- r 
J FantftSlre Pulps' Tf/i CevaHer m 1 m 1 
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{Oppoi ita) ' Icj::C' SIPMes i’M Sf en-:e 
hctidn rin vide tv Side i ■ Fafil&SJfC 

a pulp' which changed ds 
fipd lownaif regularly and is one of Ihe 
vary few ia have survived 1c Ihe prescn* 
day. Stockton Mutford paired this 
dramatic cavei Icr The Whispering 
Cardie' iMriv iS4C'. 


Mad wiinnlisls weir a stacle them* in all 
me Fiirviijy pulps' ai these wee examples 
(KimH Hi Strain (FighT) Espwimenu wilft 
Ejnmais and irifrctji fuatuimJ tpiiie ollet'i 
nnd .n fccth The Brink Eagfrument' by 


Russrll HkyS ! n'n r i A mi Ziflff S \OftfS . June 
T929. and The Ant Wilh A. Human Soul' 
ty Bdt Olsen {Ampftng Slartmi OuStrWrtv 
1932| ihn mud dabblers luivfl eiilaiged 
rhi)i i Buttfsets wilh dffviiai.Vhny elleCTl 
Paul -= Ihg iflustrjlnr ur Ihn lujS [>:Llu.'e, 
®nd Lee hflonrv ur Mn? '<iwei Fut ail these 
eiporinmnlors Ihn shadifSw d? deaih 
i."£ic .tab' y focmqd rinse by aa Hans 
Wessdawski cr 'Wrtiso' j 1 *t signed 
himsrIF—shpws in 'Invaders tfCiffl Lhfl 
Inlinlc' bv . nhn W Campbell In Amdl/fif) 
Sfflrilfli OaSrMvV. 1932 Came^Med a* 

edUFSr, was Its* man WNn took over ihe 
duuFSe 4>l science fiction from Hugo 
CernsPack and mtioduced many of Ihe 
■ nudism irinpvai'Dns 
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Sun-Makers 

Will Me Marrow 

a^Bqh 

rhe Other Mans 


mings 
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The 
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SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF 

ARGOSY 


The 'pulp era' spanned two world wars, 
and this was reflected in the pages of the 
magazines. There were, of course, a whole 
range of publications devoted entirely to 
war. but the horror in them was real rather 
than fantasy, and their number is such that 
they almost warrant a book of their own I 
Suffice it to record here that quite a 
number of macabre stories with war 
settings were published in the horror and 
fantasy pulps, and these illustrations are 
typical of many more. (Opposite) 
Intervention from space during the Blitz 
was the theme of Will McMorrow's story. 
The Sun Makers', illustrated by Paul 
(Top) Ghostly encouragement for a war- 
weary soldier in A Merritt's Three Lines of 
Old French', first published in All-Story 
Magazine in 1919 

(Left) Ghosts from the past were also 
abroad at sea in Philip M. Fisher's tale of 
the haunted destroyer. The Devil of the 
Western Sea', from Argosy. 1922, illus¬ 
trated by V. E. Pyles. (Above) An 
advertisement for a patriotic Second World 
War issue of Argosy for September 1942 
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Perhaps no more imaginative or chilling 
illustration of the horror of Hitler's war 
appeared than this picture (opposite) by 
Stephen Lawrence for the Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries issue of September 
1945. It illustrated Joe Archibald's story of 
what really happened to the Fuehrer at the 
end of the war. "Heaven Only Knows" 
(Above) Another superb Lawrence illus¬ 
tration for Warwick Deeping's grim story 
The Man Who Went Back' Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries. December 1947 
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Torture and cruelty were staple ingredients 
of several of the pulps like Horror Stories 
and Terror Tates, as the selections on the 
next four pages show. Not surprisingly, 
perhaps, the stories often failed to live up 
to the ghastly expectations of the pictures! 

These fiendish stocks on the cover of 
Horror Stories 

work of John Newton Howett for Hugh B 
Cave s story of a woman trapped in an 
asylum 

Religious fanaticism was combined with 
flagellation in 'Satan's Lash', a story by 
Arthur J. Burks which Ralph Carlson 
illustrated for Horror Stories {September 
1935) 


Chained women and an evil monk—one of 
the enduring images from the pulps that 
specialised in sex and sadism, and an 
indication that little had changed since the 
days of M. G. Lewis's pioneer Gothic 
novel. The Monk. Paul Oban drew this 
heading for Horror Stories' monthly 
feature Chamber of Horrors' 
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Mad scientists were always experimenting 
on beautiful, helpless females in these 
pulps—typified by this Wesso cover for 
Thrilling Mystery {March 1940) 


Shades of Baron Frankenstein in D. L 
James' The Maker of Immortality', the 
picture for which was captioned. The 
walking corpse returned with a writhing 
head in his bony fingers' Thrilling 
March 1940 


Just once in a while the girls were able to 
turn the tables on the men : here in 
Sewell's drawing the 'handmaidens of 
Satan'drag the hero to a terrible fate in 
'Enslaved to Satan' by Hugh B. Cave. 
Terror Tales. February 1935 


Mys 
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A mad genius about to turn two more 
victims into fantastic silver statues in 
‘Island of Silver Hell - by Wayne Rogers 
Dime Mystery. December 1940 
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tew pui;. magazine® csiered fcectar tor 
lovers af arxt horoi lietion (han 

famous fantastic. Mfstwes. which 
lirSS publshed in ihe aulumn of 1$33 and 
unlil ft* middle fillies mprinlnd I hr u*ry 
toss: in m^rabw Fict«n.n hom both r,irJr.-j, of 
ir-G AElnnln: T1«e mqiyirint rnftiund Classic 
L r ilr'- IrOrrt oblivion j■■ ■ ■:':m: i■ ■' r-al i', 

inducted mm ri-dERTiai m affect trail ring a 
library or ftwtw Tor cdBeciors. The maga¬ 
zine employed some of ihe best Hnists of 
the dev. too 

■I A.hovnf A Paul crr.r.r for an early issue 
hai .' hfl I I Thompson Hil+' i sUMy. The 

fieatt F-lanii (Ton rloM) A Virgil Finlay 
cover lor December 1 £l^d and (rHaht'f 
Borman E>eirnde< corfir Tor a special '*11- 
warewolf' issue in August 1952 
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Famutdir Fanisic Mysttmi n idto drew hum 
Si i lam iiriti EuiOpe Njf |R maiHIBl and 
aoair Nona i*e daasic fantasy writers He 
Wain end Veme lound numerous individual 
stories Cif rr-prit (Above] Render*. warp 
ir'LlriiJu*tj hy I'm E nglsihiTliK’-A'--diew 

Marvell a Minium Wan. aj 1,nie ;n He 
Gone' (August 19^7 ^ wtvicb was sei in the 
T9b0e and prfedactetl a grasp'no. mercenary 
■world SL.dde-'Mv ehji at risK by a race at 
I II lo men bent cki wrjild domnujlinn 
LowrDn^n drew Ihit hcjrrilying flascdufile' 
tnhvpen on innocent pokcefna-Pi and a 


(flight.) A learsunie Irysl in tha Night 
a man who -dareo ia race a nameless peril 
Ihet was neither of the living rv>' tha 
dead! So read tha blurb For The House oF 
Ihr GeuruT hv IItc Frenchman Claude 

FsriifB- a sk-.itui writer or esjoirc I'cnon 
Th-s surarb illustration tar tha Fecruarv 
1946 <sedB wea also by Lawrence 











































Thp giflat Jack l.untfpn's giipping ngwjl pi 
n world's <inrt Thr Scflrlrl RjiQW wni 
ipprmt^rl n Itir VgflU is$ub nl 

■’ r-fii <rj.v r,i;i);ni>i: My^farias und was 

iHuSTOfalSd by A Lcydonrfosr. unothof cA 
Ihn manors jn 1b« pdnrc jil Shis prfjrirjd 
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In* fleaesnwfew' by C £ Forests'— 
althougn master scientist held the ke\ 
id survival This liliia known ^ovel hv 1 h <i 
creator of Captain Hombloroir was 
p*intod in Ihfli F-^brygry I 949 usaiiifr □< 
Famous f&fttast/c Mys rum'es wiiJs anwurk 
by Ldrwrenci) 
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A dutch ur .farhKMi j Fanl/rxltc: 
illustrators (Top laTi) Parar Pouiton 
d.'SW It'S piclures f pr Frjfi^is J nm®s s aEpiy 

nf sncir-rrl sacrifice, 'A Fv;csr n J Ou^hii 

(Way 1&5G> (top right} d 0rj(fsi,nie 
ri KPverv Wuslrated tv Narniar Saunders 
Icir T s Striblina'S Trie Gircfln Splashes 

(A-J'rt j! 1 '-9Ei2l fflOTtom l*fT} Or-i ul 
Ger’o FaAiCBtie'5 rse e^cuis £■■14 fi^>n ihe 
science (ict-pn, -nar]ar>pfls for Peiei 
Cnrrur'S Glory ‘Ntir Mprjn gv N-^it 
(Octotar IfhK?) (Abowaf ihe uauafiv 
aflntla leatuURS of a Hannas Ekrt -realign 
cuntnilod with agunv 4 rn fitnnrnr A 
Coblenz's Aiwr the Atari' iAptil lflSQf 
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iFantasticI 

_ jl _ _ m 



THE BLIND SPOT 


djy Austin Halt pad H-oimei Eau Flint 

COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE 




(Above) ' hrnijgr, d • r.l yruir - J putHii n 
Iiup fames-a ?sm‘&ztK MyStetitS, had iiu 
iront Cpv& ilhjsusiiofl. merely a list or the 
contents Tfiis picture by Graves Giadngy 
however appeared in the ve*y H >rsi i-s-sue — 
Seilemter-Ociober 1 &33 — wi-h Conelcd 
WarnSrei's story The Witch ■ Maker.®. shout 
|he IrensFRUinr-T oF e man's mind into Ihe 
t»3y or S panther I Gladney was the rnan 
who n<so drew the enoihiOusly oscular 
Kthsr-sleuth. The Shadow 


(Top left | I-rtf it cover of the first > E-sue 
iJ Favtrasfjc Noi‘nh. July 1P40. which each 
month Feeti/red e complete classic fantasy 
novel This compnnion magazine io Fonyjni 
fsmamc fl^ysre-'^t was eventually Io 
combme with r (To® right) freer 
Maclaaacs nevr The Hoi house Wurld 
iMushaicd tor the caver ol we November 
1950 issue by Hal del Otf Soto 
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Vhe Vm 


THE DEVIL'S DOUBLE 

tn/r olj ffit afuliiu Ulus <Ps*itk 


The louf moil HflnouEi horror ttorv n*aga- 
jinei die lojsg-JiveO W&!& Tales wirtti 
t.nv&t by Mi>" afK-i B'uKag* ;Mjv 193fij 
Tates *Mich &ury-v«J for only 
■seven *iwes bus is nonetheless h^jhiy 
regarded ■; October 1-53?] The covin yvas 
by H W lAi'esso 5e*. sadism and hmial 


lorm? were Ihc lrwtema^a or l»orh Ttetttf 
Tate.-; ( Mrvroh f 94DJ nnd .Hcxrfy SrrtnCi 
fJu™ J from !he Papula' Publ-H:a- 
litTis mbit John How*rr rtiew torn 

cower* 
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•:ai»uv«$ Anoiher DeSoto lltia-usliOft 
k>r Clark Ashcon Brreth'-s now classic 
yhpn. story. ‘The Pflnjm of 1h* Sdrcarar' 

Frcn-’ StfOnsjtt TmT.r, E'Wl^rnhr*' 1 ‘T-T1 


(RiQhll An unknown artist produced l^rs 
pictWf* Tcsr Ugnon BrjmHpr's wjmpi-rn 
strew. 'The Park Castle' which appeared 
in thr Srplemhei 1 93 F isSufi *r Strange 
Tirfi.-z 


(Uft) Thnir filKk f*«rt W®M«lOn 
•r'.r,' urns l-r rjiptirin tu this 11 lari ration 
by Halnel Da Sblu 1u- T'w Hijuie ifl ihe 
Magnolias' a idle of voodoo bv August 
Derie-lTT and Mar* Scorer which appeared 
■n Strang# rate. June 193? 

(B*low) A wikcwcM slt'ay with a 
'jiFteaftta. Charlw Wlltard Qiffins *he 
Dog iF»a? Laughed 1 illunraiad by H W 
Wesso lor Strange rs-Afi. September 1 831 
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Jhadotr 

10c TWICE A MONTH 
12® PACES - BfGC£ST AND &ES T 



(Opposite prvgj>) Flnm^nEs or the wend 
«lat) chspL min Lba i±oJe;lr.^ and myHwry 
rmlpft eflhOugh their lerrhr w.»* uSufrlly of 
the rf-Ore rfralisric kind provided by 
murderers and the mobs I 

[Latt] An unpleasant disttrvdrY just 
before bedn me lot H J W«d'j rnJIwad 
□•n the caver of tfw f ebruaNy 1336 SpKv 
Mvsrery Srones. and a sciential encounter ■ 
ng the same efleDls as Di Jekyil in e 
1 950s British edition al M\fNBrySior/es. 
Thu i Hustrartcfl- <s unlnwywn 

■I Sight) John Newton Hovvetr'a cover loi 
ihe DeoarmiiH 19*10 issue a* Dime M^tsiery, 
and an unnamed artists ijnsly picture for 
ihe Britis* edition of the famous Bfeck 
MesX magazine. August 19M. 


Three of Ihe meal f amous and bizarre pulp 
investigators. each of whom had h« own 
lang-runnifiiD magazine. 

(To-pt The Phanlam DeHeclive who was 
described ar. Tlnn World's Greatest Sleuth 
mn( drawn by Rudolph Bplaiski 

The Shadow' who »iad his own 
radro show End whose adventures have 
recently been revived in paperback Me 
was portrayed by Graves Gladney 
(flightl 'Secret Agent K —’The Man ul a 
Thousand Faces who. apparentiv, *t-ad 
almost as many different artisla as he had 
disguises 1 
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Legendary 
Weird Tales 









On the honour roll of great fiction magazines of all time 
Weird Tales rates very high. Few periodicals, regardless 
of their popular success or critical standing, have 
approached Weird Tales in sheer quantity of total stories 
reprinted, placed into hard covers, or dramatised for radio, 
television and the moving pictures . . . among devotees 
of the weird, fantastic, science fiction and off-trail the 
magazine was considered a classic. 

LEO MARGULIES 
Weird Tales 


(Previous page) Hannes Bok depicts 
two vault-searchers in Clark Ashton 
Smith s Who Are the Living?' (September 
1942) 

(Opposite) Perhaps the most genuinely 
blood-curdling artist to appear in the pages 
of Weird Tales was Lee Brown Coye. here 
illustrating August Derleth's story. The 
Occupant of the Crypt' in the September 
1947 issue 


Weird Tales, now a legendary title among all lovers of 
macabre fiction, was founded in March 1923 and was the 
first all-fantasy publication in the world. Printed on pulp 
paper, supported by a barely viable though fiercely loyal 
coterie of readers, it nevertheless survived for thirty-two 
years, and was responsible for first publishing many of the 
most revered names in twentieth-century fantasy fiction 
Copies of the magazine are now some of the most sought 
after among collectors and despite their rapidly declining 
condition fetch ever increasing prices. 

The life of this extraordinary magazine spans almost the 
entire era of the American 'pulps'—including the Depression 
and the Second World War—yet at the end of its first year 
of publication, it was so far in debt that its future seemed 
unlikely. But placed under the editorial guidance of 
Farnsworth Wright, a man of shrewd judgement but poor 
health. Weird Tales clung doggedly to life and began 
building the readership which sustained it through the 
coming years. The secret of this astonishing exercise in 
longevity may have been in part due to the rapport which 
was built up between the readers and authors—indeed a 
Weird Tales club was founded in which the two parties 
alternately praised and criticised each other, but always with 
the best interests of the magazine at heart. 

Perhaps best remembered of all the Weird Tales' roster of 
authors was the strange recluse of Rhode Island, H. P. 
Lovecraft. who actually turned down the opportunity to edit 
the magazine, preferring to live in isolation and dream up 
his bizarre stories of the Cthulhu Mythos. Lovecraft was 
not, though, the magazine's most popular writer. This honour 
fell to Seabury Quinn, appropriately the editor of the trade 
journal for morticians. Casket & Sunnyside. and the creator 
of the Sherlock Holmes-like detective Jules de Grandin 
Weird Tales also promoted the exceedingly strange stories 
of Clark Ashton Smith; Henry S. Whitehead's tales of secret 
rites in the West Indies; Robert Bloch, first the protege of 
Lovecraft and now an original in his own right; August 
Derleth who, after Lovecraft's death, did much to establish 
his international fame; and Robert E. Howard, creator of the 
Barbarian super-hero, Conan. There were many more, as the 
captions to the illustrations by the magazine's galaxy of 
splendid artists will reveal. As for the masters of the genre, 
we shall be returning to them in the next section. 
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A wlocirtm ot tav a&mir Of iho tiftvitfTiieS leading ill wr.l lOtur? ( I i W«|<IHJI Brundogi' !ho first sHisI to TIM I r, 

prominent® in the nugarme. wdl* lw' Orwber 1933 vampire gnl (7M Allan St John also made hn mark eofty-^hii Cunr wnr. 
Fpr QcleOwr 1 53a ;3j Virgil FlnlflV. Ihn manor ot lino rli-awi-igs. A'i1h one nf Fi-l h«jM iwt- for February 19*37 (4) i ho beautiful 
RnrJ 3tv‘li5h Hannflts jjolj w,1h nng at his. garijfflfi COV0I3 fol the maflKinr; Minch 1 Sifl 


34 




8 

(&i Att evn cjtct.ing worewaH covsr by Harold 5 Do Lby lor January 1 (61 "da simple nttoonveneii oF @an& Dolgov For 

Mfliirh '347 (7) Mon Fo» fFxi pmnHivi?\ with a sinlrlrtg cover 1c* Miy IMP 18) C-hatB-s A Kennedy, oneol the last regular 

cover ailiils during the ctofmg Y8B»I Cfl W&ni Tates hpra irluetr;HcF the January 1051 issue 
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Thg Tiging of 1*e Sued WBS on? of Ihe 
ftnrlmgS lOftrroa lo widely iigrd hv 
Wmrd Tm/bS WTilehi- -- arid indeed i[ proved 
SKOidHi In shft !B8de(3 sio ! Si (Tap} Harry 
Ku[foEr wno eatabk E n ed himse if with fug 
very first Story. [hfl grisly* Thg Grff^S^ard 
Hnn,' imiron nlvr-'il 1 u In; nnlicipjling hr. 
eventual destination Wt*n he wtule I 
Vampire' (February J acout a Hdll? 
wood horror movie sis* far after hit 
Tinrr i.--^r ho follow fantasy wrilt* Calhufi’ie 
Moure Ihe ilpuple serried In [he mov.e 
ce«pH[Bl id write film scripts. Jim Mooney 
was she artrsl 
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Regex^ft from beyond ihe g/ave was agan 
th« ahynfl in Lorellft SuircujQh's 'At The 
fir™ AppturilftQ', ilkrStrftliHi bv Hahelp 5 
De Lav Tor ihe February 3 93 '/ issue 
Edilnr Fnrnswgrlh Wright's blurb need. 'The 
rath* haied his itm with a iHerdfeil™ 
haired, all bacauM of a childhood ^cckJeni 
—and hid hatred culminated m a g^asey 
UHl, hi era In th* sikm iamb 
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T he guts tn W&rd Tates were i rvahabl* 
beauties — and usually -ti panl (Top} Tms 
hero of Lloyd Artfui tshbsch * lr,lc- ol fa 
UruWwJ' Arrive |u3 in lifnfl to 3n.vn [h* 
-AlJtiyi* hrtr'n he TrOm A fn'6 WQfse Ihah 
death— AtKi pttWbpi. daaih coo—m ih* 
illustration by J Allen Si John 1mm fa 
Qeinhea 1836 issue. 

(Lift] No other artist chew women o,ute 
SO stunningly or erotically than Virgil 
Finlay - though ho normally touthirud Stars 
01 babbles over the Jorbidden *egians. this 
unadorned beauty however, accompanied 
•a story by one of Wetd Tates tew women 
writes. Catherine Moore, a Norlhwesi 
Smith vem. The Tr^ of Ufo' rOctobar 
TS3B1 

(Opposite} One Ot Margurel Srundnge's 
fetme fomtes; fur fa cover oF the January 
t &3B issue leatunng ‘The Witch e Marie 
by Dorothy Quick 


S3 



Witch* Me 

By 

DOROTHY QUICK 






Tot mi.xh Cli Its lil'iMimn. Ihif pdpulat 
wnt*f m WKsrfi t&fes was Seaburv ftuirm 
a man whose «arne ™ virtually \w- 

(JOdeP His popularity "<« tlUi'tt On ? wi(Js 

variety 0+ stories nllhough n was his 
occult drlerliye Jukes rde Grsndin wtiuse 
aypluils warn nrflSl praised by ieada!S fat 
Gtdhdln and his asslsiati CM Trowbridge 
were obvtausty based on Holme! en~ 
Waison. and «hey speni Boiscdm n^nr 
eptpude rescuing yiQijng women Irpm mad 
men. iJcvil worshippers a;id the 

lifre Virgil Fihlay drew ihe p*nr*rs or ihe 
two mein, wh-rh «spc»md with (he nearly 
one h jr<lrfld cases they innasl igatDd and 
n :y> I ‘■o n'rin ilki \lr.rl on I nr S 111;de 
(Itusprl' (bwlow) which was p-.iWilhihJ in 
the June T 33H issue 
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(Top i«ftj Jutes de Gnndin proves hun- 
e?IF n riLan the equal nr Di Van Seising In 
KTmbehng vpmpirns- fn Varrpufl K,i|+i and 
Hm fMflV t949>. iIlqilralBd by Vinc^t 
Nuppli 

(Top right) A young actress in the 
clutches of the devil requires the little 
French detective's aid in 'Clair de Lune' 
(November 1947). Boris Dolgov drew the 
picture 

(Left) The monstrous forms of an Ancient 
Egyptian cult nearly, but not quite, put 
paid to the work of de Grandin in The 
Ring of Bastef (September 1951). illus¬ 
trated by Fred Humiston 
(Above) A Margaret Brundage cover 
which typified the fate of all Seabury 
Quinn heroines until the indomitable and 
fearless Jules de Grandin came onto the 
scene (June 1938) 
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(Lpf|] Jul»s He fjrandin probably Iqugfil 
nu milrf bi?arin mrlHsiW? Shew* Tho Man 
In LieiU:enr Tin AM' who we* i lluHlraittl 
by A Fl T ilburne in in*! Marsh 1946 «ibM 
Ediicir DoftMhv Mcltwranh capii&rad the 
c-i>-eoo 6 Mummies are lo be found in 
muse-ams: no* running eher people in the 
screeT 1 ' 

{Abowp] The best ttocv Seafkuy CM inn 
e*er ywoie—and perhaps the most out- 
slm^ng «wr puhlistud by Tate 1 — 
Roads', which appeal ad in Jhg J Binary 
IPSS iSkhi. i'linSrnlijfli Pv Finlay This 
mflrijnlkMja Fftrttniy Inlr was aid at tha time 
*1 Ihp CruLilsKie- 1 ' and dealt With a Uarbaiiarv 
Tram the nonh Barwng in rha Roman 
ftrmy 
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The success of Seabury Quinn's Jules de 
Grandin stories prompted other writers to 
create occult investigators as these illus¬ 
trations demonstrate. (Top) John Giunta 
was charged with giving the best form he 
could to Alison V. Harding's bizarre figure 
The Damp Man. who featured in several 
stories including 'The Damp Man Returns' 
(September 1 947). which was intriguingly 
introduced. 'For want of a better word, a 
man—but there the resemblance ends!' 

He also painted the cover for the feature 
issue of May 1949 
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H. Bedford-Jones. a stalwart writer for 
many pulp magazines, gave Weird Tales a 
series entitled The Adventures of a 
Professional Corpse', which concerned a 
spiritualist investigator with the most 
remarkable powers Henry del Campo 
illustrated the episode entitled 'The Affair 
of the Shuteye Medium' which appeared 
in March 1 941 



Paul Ernst created the world's weirdest 
criminal’ in Doctor Satan who appeared in 
several stories including 'The Devil s 
Double' (May 1936). Vincent Napoli was 
the illustrator 
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The two editors of Weird Tales tried many 
variations on the fantasy theme to generate 
new reader interest, but there were prob¬ 
ably few more unlikely combinations than 
the 'Werewolf Western' which Manly 
Banister, the magazine's leading writer on 
man-into-beast themes, wrote for the 
September 1942 issue. Dorothy Mcllwraith 


heralded the story. You’re going to get the 
werewolf's slant on life—as you read how 
these accursed man-beasts roam the 
American West in a hellish quest for human 
food!' The ever-resourceful Boris Dolgov 
provided the double-page spread below, 
while A R Tilburne was responsible for 
the cover art 
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(Opposite, top) The werewolf theme 
was an enduring favourite with Weird 
Tales readers, as it had been with previous 
generations of horror fiction lovers This 
Boris Dolgov illustration was for Manly 
Banister's 'Eena' (September 1947). 
(Opposite, bottom) Fritz Leiber. now 
one of today's leading fantasists, was 
first published in Weird Tales, and showed 
the ingenuity which has marked all his 


work in his tale of werewolves in a modern 
city. The Hound' (November 1942). John 
Giunta was the illustrator. (Below) 
Another John Giunta illustration for what 
is perhaps Manly Banister's best werewolf 
tale, 'Loup-Garou' (May 1947). The 
caption read. 'Some have tried to get to 
the bottom of the werewolf legend—some 
have succeeded but not as mortals!' 
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Wrrcues WEP2 believed 

To COMMUNICATE WITH EVIL 
SPIRITS,THEREBY BEWITCHING 
' 1 * AND BURNING PROPERTY, CAUSING 

“ FARMERS'COWS TO DRY, AND INDUCING 
CONVULSIONS IN'CHILOREN-lHEY WERETHOUGHT TO RENDER 
TUEMSELVPS INVISI3LE IN COMMITTING DEADLY TORTURES 
AND THEIR DEALINGS WITH SATAN ty£/?£ SUPPOSED To 

make them Too ughtto s/hk WWATsrq 

9 


Sailors in north England purchased 

FAVORABLE WINDS BY BUYING A SPECIAL 
ROPE WITH THREE KNOTS IN IT. To LOOSEN 
ONE KNOT WAS THOUGHT TO LOOSEN A LIGHT 
WIND. TWO WERE LOOSENED F#R A &REE2E, 

and three for half a gale 2 

To HAVE KNOTS ABOUT THE PERSON 
WAS CONSIDERED VERY UNLUCKY, PARTICULARLY 
DURING A MARRIAGE CEREMONY AS /T 
P/AS BEL/E VED TO AFP1ECT FUTURE 
FERTILITY / 

CP 



(Opposite) Witchcraft was another well- 
used topic in Weird Tates and occurred 
several times in the full-page features. 
Superstitions and Taboos' (November 
1945) which Weill produced for the 
magazine for several years 
(Above) Two completely opposite inter¬ 
pretations of the witch—Margaret 
Brundages scantily-clad beauty of 
November 1936. and Matt Fox's more 
traditional idea of the old crone for the 
May 1947 issue 

(Top right) Many Wade Wellman was 
an expert on the folk lore of America and 
demonstrated this to some effect in his 
Civil War story. 'Fearful Rock' (February 
1939) about Persil Mandifer. master of 
demonology. Harold De Lay drew this 
scene of the discovery by two soldiers of 
Mandifer's model of Satan. (Right) The 
negro witchcraft. Voodoo, was the subject 
of William Tenn's 'Mistress Sary', which 
Fred Humiston illustrated for the May 
1947 issue 
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VY11 Unto were long ago! 

ACCEPTED AS AW ESTABLISHED I 
FACT. THE CONSENTANEITY OF I 
, THEiR TESTIMONY WAS CD NS I- I 
DERED, BY THEIR INQUISITORS, AS I 
IRREFUTABLE PROOF OF THEIR RE- I 
| AUTV. THE CONCENSUS BEING, 
THAT TO BECOME A WITCH ONE I 
MUST FIRST FEED A CONSECRATED I 
, WAFER TO A TO AD, WHO ISTHEN 
BURNED. &THE ASHES ARE MIXED I 
I WITH t*Je BLOOD OF AN UNBAPTI- I 
ISED INFANT, THE POWDERED BO- I 
NE OF A HANGED MAN £* CERTAIN I 
HERBS, THE NATURE OF WHICH WE 
DO NOT FEEL IT CONSISTENT WITH I 
THE PUBLIC WELFARE TO DlYULGE. I 
WITH THIS NOXIOUS BREW THE 
VyiTCH AN O I MTS THE PALMS OF I 
HER HANDS & A STICK, WHICH P 
WHEN PLACED BETWEEN HER LEGS n 
IMMEDIATIV TRAN- A ^ J 

SPORTS HER TO (W I 

THE CDWYOCAT|ON,i M&wSmJ 

of WITCHES. 


L«b Brown Coy* devdKd seysrai of his popul ar 'W&iniisnn, ■frjrtu.pa to flrqjitnsiion 
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If OR NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED YEARS ALMOST ANY VAGARY OF 
MAN OR NATURE WAS ATTRIBUTED TO WITCHCRAFT. FIRE, FLOOD, 
STORM OR PESTILENCE WOULD BRING FORTH AN IMMEDIATE FL¬ 
URRY OF WITCH TORTURES AND BURNINGS IN WHICH THEY WERE 
ACCUSED AND CONVICTED OF EATING BABIES, DRYING UF COWS, 
DESTROYING crops, causing dyspepsia ORA FRESH OUTBREAK 
OF THE PLAGUE , 


□r witct'rraft, ox- lhn4 two nxanijjlei Fltifn Januilv and JirJv 1 ftfl-S illustrate 
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put's 






rm. 


made (inly on* appearance m W't<fd Tstes 
wrrh a ghost Hiorv twmer. m comuncEion 
with Janes MacCreagh— legal Rrtss 
Hoswavpi. ,1 was flute landing enough [fl bo 
IflJtUted an 1-1x1 conn- wrM> Bill WoyM S 
uowHjffui artwork rSutnemiw latos 


[Loft) Etona OolgcVa atrilong ilhrstirafion 
1 q( she sto»v 'M>■ Geoigs' which appeared 
■n rhe March 1 547 issue erf kVe*Tt Tgivs 
Ihfl cover 0* which is raprpduwd fln pggn 
B4 Dn lha cOvtfr lhe SlOrv ia atflltet lO tie 
by August Oedeih, while inside the c*edii 
is given do Stephen Grendon wlh a hole 
ni apology from Sha editor that this 
nislakfi' happe-md through n segmlTntjlo 
■rrflr' and |hat 'Mr DacMh acted as agasil 
lor Mi SrrtvKih'a story. and someone m 
our allice contused ifce agans a name lor 
the author's. The error was discovered too 
tale to stop pooling of the cove* 1 , lo fact. 
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Emil Petaja's The Insistent Ghost' was one 
of the best ghost stories to appear in 
Weird Tales (September 1950). and was 
well served by Vincent Napoli's out 
standing illustration 

(Right) ‘Either you believe, or you don't; 
it matters not one whit to the Ghost', ran 
the caption to this Lee Brown Coye picture 
for Stephen Grendon's 'The Ghost Walk' 
(November 1947) 
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(Top) One of the most puzzling ghost 
stories to be run in Weird Tales. Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu is still widely acknow¬ 
ledged as the great master of the ghost 
story, but the tale 'The Churchyard Yew' 
which appeared over his name in the July 
1947 issue was certainly not from his pen! 
John Giunta drew the picture of the 
baffled-looking man—he was probably 
baffled with good reason! 

(Below) Two illustrations from a special 
ghostly' issue of Weird Tates— May 1950 
—with (left) Matt Fox's sketch of a 
poltergeist for Malcolm M Ferguson's 
Mr Hyde-and Seek', and (right) the 
haunted hulks drawn by Jon Arfstrom for 
The Last Three Ships' by Margaret St 
Clair. 
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Graveyard scenes always challenged the 
Weird Tales artists, as this selection shows 
(Above) Margaret Brundage catches a 
grave robber at work for Raymond F 
O'Kelley's grim tale. The Man Who Lives' 
(September 1941). (Left) Lee Brown 
Coye—the master of the mouldering 
corpse—using his art for George Whitley's 
Castaway' (November 1947) 




An old man with an obsession for locks 
who thought he had found the key 
to release himself from death—Vincent 
Napoli caught the atmosphere of Mildred 
Johnson's story The Mirror' with this 
picture in Weird Tates. September 1950 



Changing places with a corpse was the 
theme of Roger S. Vreeland s The 
Robe of Forgetfulness' which Fred 
Humiston illustrated with eerie effect in 
Weird Tates. July 1 947 








(Left) Edmond Hamilton, who had been 
a contributor to Weird Tales in its infancy, 
was still writing at the death. His story of 
an archaeological discovery and the terror 
it produced. 'Serpent Princess' (Weird 
Tales. January 1948). was illustrated by 
Lee Brown Coye. the last really outstanding 
artist to be discovered by the magazine 
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(Top) Like a mad organist playing its own 
dead march. Weird Tales contained some 
of the bizarrest illustrations in its history 
during its closing months—like this 
picture by Joseph Krucher for a poem. 

’The Bride of Death', in March 1952. 

(Left) Joseph Eberle was the artist for 
the cover of this same issue. 

(Above) Before it finally expired. Weird 
Tales was reduced to the same size as the 
Reader's Digest, but even with a British 
edition the end came inevitably in Septem¬ 
ber 1954. A magazine had died, but a 
legend was bom 
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7. The Masters 
of Horror 



































(Previous page) Srephen Lawrence's 
eerie masterpiece for Margaret Irwin's The 
Book' ( Famous Fantastic Mysteries. 
December 1951) 

(Below) Two of Neil Austin's series of 
portraits of the Masters of Fantasy for 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries. (Top) A 
Merritt and (below) H. P Lovecraft 



(Opposite) One of Hannes Bok's finest 
illustrations—drawn for ‘Pickman's Model' 
by H. P. Lovecraft ( Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries. December 1951) 


The pulp contained contributions from a profusion of 
authors . . . and in time they were the repositories of a 
galaxy of literary stars. 

RICHARD WILKINSON 
Whatever Happened to the Pulps ? 

The first half of this century—roughly the period spanned 
by the 'pulp' magazines—saw the rise to fame of some of 
the most important names in modern fantasy fiction. Quite 
a number of these men and women actually began their 
careers in the pages of the cheap publications, subsequently 
moving into the more rarified atmosphere of literary journals, 
books, televisions and films. Almost all are now household 
names, and in this section I have selected illustrations from 
the stories of a number of them—from both America and 
Britain. 

A. (for Abraham) Merritt (1884-1943) was one of the 
first great super-stars of the pulps, consistently winning 
popularity poles in magazines such as Argosy and actually 
topping the list in a contest for the best story ever published 
in that magazine. Merritt never became a full-time writer, 
preferring to keep his job as associate editor on the success¬ 
ful American Weekly, and this is doubtless why there was 
not more superb fantasies like 'The Moon Pool' and 'Burn, 
Witch, Burn!' The strange H. P Lovecraft (1890-1937), 
whom I mentioned in the last section, might also have left 
more work for posterity if he had not devoted so much of 
his time to correspondence and the revision of other people's 
stories. Despite the fame of his Cthulhu Mythos stories— 
which have formed the basis of a whole series of sequels 
by other writers—Lovecraft was a diverse and fascinating 
fantasist as the illustrations of his work here show. 

Robert E. Howard (1906-1936) has now reclaimed on a 
world-wide basis the fame and admiration he once enjoyed 
with the readers of Weird Tales and a few other pulps His 
outstanding creation. Conan the Barbarian, virtually launched 
the fantasy sub-genre of 'Swords and Sorcery' and is now a 
cult figure whose adventures are endlessly reprinted in 
books, anthologies and strip cartoons. Although Howard 
was a prolific writer during his short life. he. like several 
other writers of macabre fiction—as if all are somehow 
doomed through their work in this field—committed suicide 
when only thirty years old. Robert Bloch (1917- ) and 

Ray Bradbury (1920- ) need little introduction as the 

two supreme living exponents of fantasy and horror: both 
with awards, films and countless books in almost every 
language to their credit. 

During the period when these American stars were rising 
to prominence, fantasy was also enjoying a great renaissance 
across the Atlantic, and not a few of the British authors were 
published in the pulps with spectacular success. H. G. Wells 
(1866-1946) and H. Rider Haggard (1856-1925) were 
particularly prominent and each new story from their pens 
was eagerly sought by rival American publishers. 
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A. Merritt 



Few pulp writers enjoyed greater popularity 
than Abraham Merritt, and the entire 
Fantastic Novels issue of January 1949 
was given over to his occult novel. 'Seven 
Footprints to Satan' with Stephen 
Lawrence providing this cover 
(Below) Merritt had a deep knowledge of 
Black Magic and showed this to great effect 
in 'Burn, Witch, Burn!' which appeared in 
the June 1942 Famous Fantastic Mysteries 
with illustrations by Virgil Finlay 
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(Left) The Snake Mother' was another of 
Merritt's outstanding supernatural stories 
and was illustrated by Finlay for Fantastic 
Novels. November 1940 
(Below, left) A man who tumbled 
through an Alaskan mirage into a lost 
world was the subject of Merritt's The 
Dwellers in the Mirage' (Fantastic Novels. 
April 1941). drawn by Finlay 
(Below, right) One of the most effective 
of all Virgil Finlay's covers for Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries heralding Merritt's 
The Face in the Abyss' (October 1940) 
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H. R Lovecraft 


lerciembrmd nf {ill mncabra 'pulp' wrileil 
and his rulbwing (till grbvrc yds* by >’?uf 
Here la Jack Binder's simple- hut n'far live 
picture tar pne et LOyflGrafl i 'esasr known 
Thr NnmMpjs iMv lt'eJr<? 
hlawirr/.jcr "S)3Ji (Left] V-rjil F r-'.ivtip 
lures iht ImIhvq n* yrirn toioboding wh.cn 
Lif/h'ttra I? described in hii srary Thu 
Shunmed House. lusi published poi 
Ibumpualy in Wstffi Te-‘es, OcidtWil t SJ7 

(Opposite! A Virgil FinliJv COvflr tor 
Merr-ne rne 5nske MOIhri' in Fflnra.ir.MT 
KwfUs. Novembei 19-aO HnwaicV 
Brown t?ck : ing ihe difficult iflsk or pot 
navWsgll P LMcriftfa 'nameless enl i-es' 
in “the StvadawDi.il 0 ! Timij tnr Ajto.'.Trt-MjM 
S^oo'es, Julie T936. Slephm L.iwcnnir was 
sspartly affective lor 'Skull Face' by 
F*nba*1 E Hpwerc m f^rjiiov^j Famesw 
Myites jr.T December 1953 Pele' K.uMhol 
ploiudng lire artwork tnr The Skutl of the 
Maquis cJe Saqta Hnbed BlCch's IVerrcf 
Teles Story which i-ubseriuenl ly hncrima; a 
n (Sepierubie T3aS| 
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THE $KULl OF THE 
MARQUIS PE S A PE 

Robert Bloch 
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CL*ftJ Jon Arfsfrom 5 picture for'The fftbpvej ■/irgrj Finluy illustraliTig "Rm- 

Htirror ai Rkj Hoc* by H. P. Lovec^t in Colour Out of Space' by H P Lovsoraft. 

Ward Tales March 1952 Famous Fantastic- Myster/as. Ociobcr 1941 
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(Lift) Onn gF |ftfl Minr-’, g* ilcifioi 
Fwtunhg rtcrtjp'l WetT. FfeafnmHICir' by 
H P L^wcersti. Hlustsartd by Corrall 
Waitd Tates Seffl*ffiba 1942. 

| B*l0iWl A hHunliTid. flajnH|i Finlay ilhn 
ira1k:-n fgr Lauvrrairs "Rib Guesl ur 
irsriQn' fnoffl ibe Mach issue a f 
W&td tales 

[Opposite I Lowdifl 5 form Thu Hsynwr 
gd ‘hr n.vF' woi dsrlir.ntrd En his admirH' 
pupil. Ho&eu SIcilii in i*ie lutirtess, (ji 
i rrit was Eg inhan Lowficreh's manUa ay 
the matter ot supernatural fiction Vmjii 
Finley drw> 1h * acoompeiyying pirturij Inr 
It-rfi Qflcflrwmr 1 9SE Wmrd Tales 









Virgil wi; niso .i l 1h» Inp ol hit rcxisi<ii»r- 

ritile tdrisi when f-M thaw Chia double pjga 

sai&ad for Howard z Morris at [fte Earth' 
which gcjl star-r<tmfl in fjmws Fantastic 
Myster/ea June 1 953 


Robert E. Howard 

Right tram the si nil at hi* na'onr Che in 
ta«d Robert t Howard was lutny eswujh 
to hflivff mc?i nt hit srnngs illustrated XN 
Ibe best pi’.i c:. arjiMs or Ihe day Thu 
popular weird Tsfas arnat Jonr, All eft St 
John produc&O We cotfli I. right) for [hfl 
December 1 ME l-huc which Iratiaed 
How-aitft 'The fire of Asalkjibanipif' 
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Conasi [he Barbarian was undoutHedly Ihe 
linnsr rreabnn of Robed F Hpward — and 
rhg character who has tapi his- name and 
repulsion Mourisfinp to thm day On tfra 
opposite pa-jo ase F<ee adits' impassions 
nr ihs mighty s^rtimnn (far IffH) *5 
Won by Amps Sdvwill m People of the 
Dark- [Strang* r*Arj. Jwntr 193Ji (laft) 
Mggti Rank r, K sonpApr m Pen pin gr 1>wi 
Block quells ( W&tf TtHt. Soplbdihnr 
1 S'34) -And HortAd Dr Lny's picrunr fnr 
'Rod K»ls' in Wninj Tafos. Ootoby 13JG 
[b-low] 



l Inward WAS nothing il not diyiHW in hi* 
*bili!y as lhase lurthei illuslralipnj 
slip* (Tnp| Finlay drew [his Ql« bGMl 
skrtch for Howard's s[nry pi bwirr-o Inn mat 
rites in 'Dig t.Ui h|u Qiavo' [Y/mra Tat* s, 
F^fysty F93?) pdd OlHS ill-jfSPAWd hi* 
laic dl the IhrAe bodies thsj hung m a 
drAfcdlttl loom nr tiOrrrti ns RigOoni tram 
HAl , kViUn? TaJi*. Wav T 530 
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Robert Bloch 


Hacjies Bali illustffited faf rhe Janua/y 
1 Ml iseuff of KW Tatej {fSaht) 

Bloch has also -davelopKl 5 special lirn in 


.-. * v. 5 shw33Sw XsffJ'SilJ 







(Opposite RcbeM Bk-eh was mycJH 
mprassed by ! uvecrafc B SlOht-S 01 :ho 
Clhulfiu MvWKM and WTDtfl B fiumbrr H?l 


of the Cfftflliar^ Irnrr. fnnlgi jv WhP flpprHrrd 
in ‘NwESflMIid In Nightmares' ^hjch BIol-I 1 . 
cnntripijtfld to lhe NciwrrtMf 1 J47 .ssiiT 

q! Weird r^i'ipf 
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A nighjrnaie actuariv provided the inspiration for one pf Rotten Stoch-s. rrcei 
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HEAD MAN 

By ROBERT BLOCH 


Some men collect paintings and objects of art. Others 
collect stomps* match hook j, buttons* Btit these things 
were not for a connoisseur like Otto Krants. He cot<- 
lected human headsl 


horrify ng suros. Head Man' vyhiph appeared «n D/me Mystery Stones. Mjjy 195(1 
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Ray Bradbury 


□eapde the Tan thei he fs new widely 
regarded as she (FeHtesT Iwmo writer of 
Fantasy. Ray Bradbury speni several 
Fryirtrijling ynart Irying tp bleak inJu pulp 
msg-Biinei. until tVe.Vd 7 ate.s- Finally sensed 
M ravelofnng gen»uE in t»>e T 94 Q 5 
(Below, loft) Th? y«ry lital stwy by 
Bradbury to be Published in Wp/rtf Tjrtey. 
Thu- CantlU)' IhfOyerinbor lIMJJ.wdii 
grim tflfc uF >=venge with a cleveF twin in 
rh« end Richard Bennett was lhe 
iUtfftrwtt* 

(B*Ipw, right) Anplhni oildy E3iadfo:>iY 
stpiy. 'Skeleton' wnh heading &v Boris 
Qplpdv in Wend fates, September 1945 

< Opposite) Bradbury's bip break 
through fcislr. Thrs Hpfnmonminfl' whtph 
wav an □ Henry Awaid ax one 4*1 19d€ i 
heal SlPrin Viigil Finlay iFluithared thii 
i*P<hii nr fs/nciai Fanattic Mysiert&s. 
December 19&2. 
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Q|i*cH ihfi V*fy Liei' il'Uilldl-'.-'-s LW 
£rrn.vn Cove produced for Wexa 7-stes 
wh made to accompany whal may well 
Oa-iMi hfieo n ny flradTfciFy'r; liopsP slcay for 

Itin ni.i'ju. r 'nit Thfl ESI nek Fams' in thw 

May '94B rtSJ«. 
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BlRADBrtJKY i Ler-wriU a 




Bradbury £ as much be home wnh horror 
a? fanlesy of BF (OppoUte-f The Lee 
Brown Coye cove; tor rte WsSni Tates 
vampire i?je of July 1flf)T which high- 
lighied Bradbury'? superb short-shod iate 
of the unde-ad. interim' it was illustrated 
inside bv N M Etea'n (b*tow) 


4 Ahoy*, lift} Boris Dolgov's sketch tor 
BrarKjufy's fnnlpiy tjilr. 'The Trirunlfar' 
ll/iBinJ 1 Tufty Marsh 1346 
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2 ___ ****** pilLf KIWjl, MJHUAI, UL'IVBJ 

Fake War' On 
Radio Spreads 
Panic Over U.S. 

Uy GEORGE DIXON. 

ridiD diiniiiiiituil gif H.(r. Wrlii' "ffir of Ihf Wot Hi ’—%-Ki-di thee- 
hin{t-^ ef |nu.plr misundfraLwid m a nrvi hroidrui of t ruTItnl eilwtu p l n in 
N>w Jrnn-^^rttnj ilnotl unbrlkrrib le Ktoa *1 ItTTW In N*w Tart, New 
Jfrarj, iha Smith and U far u liui I'rinciaro bflnecn & ud 9 a'da^l 
Ufl alfbt. 


D< iwnir ■[•rttfl *hen tg 
| -UiiKUMfc F r ■ g ^ d ^ n ] j-Fnhpr- 
Ihf Ml' k 

AV'i.t flinch WlTIk— ihnh a 11 
pari I he dnifnit.iatiflE.—L a 
"flub" m. inikeiiwt^ balkiin 
Lhkl k mykla^iflua "mtCWr" 

I had itrjtt Nfir itfwy, lijhi- 
■np I hf hw-rc.i tflr rniln 

Umnnd 

A UW jfrnntti im-ttr, IJw 
un«inc«t "lkkh«d" Ihr lid 
irtfi lhkl »fird mckkifi 
'■wt iviminr *tit flf Iht- 
i*ut *f maul—*hkh ■« 

am t mtin but 1 tuW-li'N 
nr Irn-k UASi IJHl *frr 
‘*r' lrn : , ;M huadrMii tif p<*pli 
■itb dnltinr pni 




The British School 

The American pulp magiimes ware nei^i 
slew la feed on the a*c«le*U horror and 
laolasy bTO 1 es feeing produced across ihe 
Atlantic. and the major &rrfcsti writers 
tound new outlets tor tnaiT worv j n this 
hnld {Opposite} Stephen iterance - * 
outstanding pgrtraU of a victim of Thfi 
Pgrjjln- Clftdtt" M P ^hire's sto*v of >i 
degflitflled world, reprinted in ramar/.T 
FantMlfC M\ntxnt/s June 1949 
Tim moat lannuS Brililfl 'import' was 
cenanHy H. G Wells' The War ol the 
Worlds which creared an unprecedented 
sensation when *f was broadcast as a 
documentary play by O'son Weds on the 
nwgmng dl 30 October 1 536. Fjmoirf 
fanlmiir. Myxtmirx was jusl nne at many 
ittagizjneS to run the story — .Here dlus- 

Halid fev Siecftsen Uawrenc# (Jufy T0B1; 
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[OpfiMitn pngnj Another superb 
L awchte Jiislure fhr Brnrr SfC'krr'$ Thr 
Secret of The Growing Gold', ^arnuus 
F*n(Mw: Wysrepej August 


(Top) Arthur MachsfT i stciriK or anLieru 
^Odi ■Wfihr qnm In hrnrw twnn 5 source of 
inspiration 10 H F LDvenall S-lenhan 
Lflwren-re drew Pus headn'-g !ui Mn Lien's 
Tho Npyi?l dF ihe Elack Sea : . fjoruus 
Far/fSift n iWy.Trrv.fls, ,. unF 1946 

(A Uovej A Striking cover by Lawrence ir/r 
Gdbwl Colim&' 'The ST-arkenSen Qucm 
O crobgr t &49 4 Left) .An ancient evu 
Blrlkes in SOW ftohmrtf 5 The H-ilt flies 
Low 'lluatiaced by Virgil TinLiv r, Famni/i 
fjtntosr® Myxifwes October 19b;! 
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Eric Frank Pussii! ''s 'explanation' uf ISie 
legend or lhe Fied P^er in his slury The 
fTStylhm of the flats waa very popular 
with W'etrtf Twites leaders 111 July "950 
Wan Fo? was the illustrator RuesIFg 
Efiflliap contemporary H RuSSBl- 
SVatel^ld waa also highly regarded by 
Wg/rd Tales loaders and given this 
cover by 0 'H Waym* for hr» March 1 SB 1 
*1ijry, A Hlnrk 5/o|ilude 
(HbIqw, left} fc - Benson's marvellous 
story of trawling horror, Caterpillars 
race'VEO the lu II Lawrence t'eatm# nt water 
it was reprinted in Famous fiMiflMtfc 
Wh'srenej. Juno 1547 
tQppniila pngaj Ronald Clyde's SlyhSh 
pi'ituiu for Lord tJuriSOnv'4 "It'e Postman 
cjr CTlnrd - in famous Fantastic Afks ieffes 
Septembar 13-44 
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8. A Dying 
Tradition? 
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With the end of paper quotas tn 1950, the new stick mafs 
magazines and paperbacks boomed. But many pulp titles 
was still available in 1953. when 3 major distributer dealt 
the final blow by imposing editorial requirements on the 
publishers and finally refused to distribute anything but the 
more profitable sticks and a few digest-size fiction 
magazines And so. having started off in the form of 
chapbooks" over a century ago. pulp fiction ironically was 
to end up confined to much the same format. 

TONY GOODSTONE 
The Ptiips 

Tony Goodstone. compiler of the excellent tribute to The 
Pulps (1970) with is selection of stones and illustrations, 
has summarised the decline of the magazine very aptly in 
the quote I have reprinted above Changing social conditions 
and attitudes, plus the restrictions imposed on the publishers 
by the distributors, saw the end of an era and a whole style 
of publishing. 

Since the end of the Second World War there had been a 
radical chrange in American society, and the growing 
sophistication of most sections of the population, plus its 
mounting affluence, worked swiftly and disastrously against 
the pulps. The arrival of the paperback reprinting hard¬ 
cover novels ai the same price, if not cheaper then the pulps, 
also helped sound the death knell Those publications which 
did continue almost without exception reduced their pages 
to digest-size, and the emphasis was placed on short stones 
rather than novels 

But even though they were dead, some of the pulp pub¬ 
lishers would not lie down. The more ingenious switched 
their ntereSfs into paperback publishing, while Others tried 
to keep their lines of detective, western or fantasy magazines 
alive in revamped formats On these dosing pages of our 
history, examples from some of the successful and un¬ 
successful attempts are illustrated. 

As far as fantasy and horror fiction specifically were 
concerned., the number of publications dwindled rapidly and 
with 1 he closure of such markets the numbers of top-class 
writers fell too The better known authors had either died 
or moved on to other fields, and with a general fa I mg off of 
interest in the genre in the fifties and sixties there was not 
much encouragement for the newcomer 

Now. in the seventies, all that has changed Nostalgia 
for the golden age of fantasy has revived all the old enthus¬ 
iasms and a new generation of readers—not forgetting 
those dyed-in the-wool old 1 mars who knew the wheel 
would turn given time—are now embracing fantasy with aH 
the delight and fervour of the twenties and thirties So, 
although the pulps are dead and gone, thanks to the 
memorials now being erected to their passing there is a 
growing new interest in the isle and illustration of terror, 
which perhaps might lead to the whole chapbuok-to-puip 
cycle beginning all over again in quite a new style 


{Pago 1M) Another iruly oUpstpndtng 
and original iaie*n ia e^ng-g fr^m r*-‘n 
le^r days erf the pulp e*prosipn was 
Edd Curlier. bvhpcg work sppoarKS pH? 
dpminrjtHjIv in TCipnce fict'pn mas*!- 
nne*. hut nkn grri<;rd 1*w! highly regsrdrft 
bu! shur| lived binldvy publication, 
Unknown This piCOJte iNut&teWt J0*U<> 
MarCurmac'i the trtchahMd Weekend' 
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{ Far loft \ T 1 i: shui I I ivtid rutUMr BtxtH 
Irnm Las Aar^fifes, which ndrfwihfcliiss 

imac-red SAtW Ifrfi wnleii ihdudrt^j Ruber I 

Blacli and \ E. van Vagi Tin* cav>sr ar mis 
Inst -isae of 1&4? was bv M: lu 
^LeH) A l.eil issur atari nr the Brills h 
SYt-jwkt* Adv^tumj. with LOuei Lly H W 
Peal. 

[Below] I he only thrEe iMuep or tor 
Ggih-I G 3wan nHi 0 W r| e, IVemt wrf OwuH 
which gave no credit Lo itE artist 




We ird 

OCCULT 
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Fantasy Fiction undoubtedly owed much 
of its success to editor Lester del Ray's 
decision to run stories ranging across the 
whole galaxy of fantasy—like L. Sprague 
de Camp's sword and sorcery epic. The 
Stronger Spell' which was illustrated by 
Roy Krenkel (November 1953) Del Ray 
also scooped the fantasy field by getting 
hold of one of Robert E. Howard's 
unpublished manuscripts featuring Conan, 
and having Sprague de Camp edit it for 
publication 'The Black Stranger' (above, 
right) illustrated by Paul Orban was the 
lead story in the February 1953 number 
(Right) One couldn't get much further 
away from swords and sorcery than 
Richard Deming's war story, "Too Gloomy 
for Private Pushkin’ (March 1953), which 
was illustrated by Frank Kelly Freas, now 
a much revered name in SF circles 
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(Above) Two pieces of grim artwork bv 
the bizarre J Tyler for Fantasy Fiction. 
both from the August 1953 issue: (left) 
Much Ado About Plenty’ by Charles E 
Fritch. and (right) David Alexander's 
story of Jack the Ripper and Jesse James 
alive again and teamed up in an evil 
partnership in "The Other Ones' 

(Right) Another Fantasy Fiction regular 
H. R. Smith, illustrating Peter Coccagna’s 
Samsi' about a beast that found more than 
its match in a little crippled boy 
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Perhaps the best of the post-pulp era 
magazines has been Fantastic published 
by Ziff-Davis and edited latterly by the 
renowned Cele Goldsmith. All the illustra¬ 
tions on these two pages are from the first 
issue of the publication, dated Summer 
1952. and feature one of its leading 
illustrators, Leo Summers The cover was 
a combined effort with Barye Phillips, 
while the two line drawings are Summers' 
own work for Kris Neville's outr6 tale of 
horror. The Opal Necklace' 
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Fanmnar nirrwd ins r&adeu? toto of the 
most voluptuous and exotic women since 
the heyday of the pulps, as these examples 
show. (Opposite page, top left) A 
Rupert Conrad cover for August 1 953 
(Top, right) The highly talented Edmund 
Emshwiller. better known as Ed Emsh. 
joined with the equally skilled Fritz Leiber 
to illustrate the latter's chilling tale. 
Looking for Jeff' in Fall 1952 
(Bottom, left) Another Emsh picture for 
Theodore Sturgeon's "The Dark Room'. 
August 1953 (Bottom right) Lee 
Brown Coye still as outstanding as ever 
for A Night With Hecate' by Edward W 
Ludwig. October 1963. (Above) G. L 
Schelling with a caged bird for Keith 
Laumer s A Hoax In Time'. June 1963. 

(Top right) Tom Knoth conveyed much 
of the horror of William P McGivern's 
'Operation Mind-Pick' with this picture in 
the August 1953 issue. (Right) An 
unhappy fate for a member of the fair sex 
in Henry Kuttner's Satan Sends Flowers' 
illustrated by Tom Beacham. February 
1953 
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Although it only lasted thirty-nine issues, 
Unknown is revered among many fantasy 
fans, and indeed, between 1939 and 1943 
it published stories by some of the most 
distinguished names in the genre. Aside 
from this. Unknown is famous for the fact 
that it was edited by the great John W 
Campbell, the mastermind of modern SF. 
and brought to prominence the artistic 
skills of Edd Cartier On the opposite page 
is Cartier's cover for the June 1940 issue, 
and a decorative border from the special 
anthology of material from the magazine. 
From Unknown Worlds, published in 1948 
On this page Cartier illustrates Robert 
Bloch's The Cloak' (top). E. A Grosser's 
The Psychomorph' (above), and (right) 
Don Evan's electric shocker. The 
Summons' 
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On these last pages are a selection of 
illustrations and covers from some of the 
remaining notable horror magazines to 
have been published in the last quarter of 
a century 

(Right) J G Faraco's portrait for The 
Tchen-Lam's Vengeance' by Robert Bloch 
from Other Worlds. December 1951 
(Below) First issue of A Book of Weird 
Tales, which had Forrest Ackerman as 
Associate Editor but a rather uninspired 
cover artist 

(Bottom) Joseph Eberle created this 
ghoulish double-page spread for Randall 
Garrett's League of the Living Dead in 
Mystic Magazine. November 1 953 

(Opposite) 

(Top) A superb cover by William Stout 
for Coven 13 (March 1970), and along¬ 
side it an interior illustration by the same 
artist for Alan Caillou's demonical story. 
'Leona!’ January 1970 
(Bottom) Jack Davis, now one of the 
great cult artists in the comics field, has 
also illustrated horror magazines, providing 
this haunting face for Feast Day' by 
Matthew Lynge and the cover of the first 
number of Shock in which it appeared. 
May 1 960. 


A BOOK OF iifj 


TALES 
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SHOCK 




The Magazine of 
Terrifying Tales 


/ A 

BLOOD-CURDLING STORIES 

By: HAV BXAOSufir ■ mcooGtt sturgzok 

JQM COLLIER ■ WSff ■ AHTmW dQUOttJt 
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HUFtC! R * BUCK "UK * SUSttNSt * WMW OCTVSfc ™ 

BIZARRE! 

MYSTERY MAGAZINE 



ij Lb Ft] MurdiS. n lySUety arid h0imr WRIT 
the ingtediante ol Bizarre ' appropnatnlv 
edited by a ma-" naned Jotm PM T he 
sm&l lor Ihe cover nF Ihn lFie lirst iHufi. 
Oclptwr IMF-, is however iji iCreJiied 
I Qppostal pay a] Sli H catei infl'to the 
demands at lamasv ar<J horror 1*ns, Avon 
Publ *C3hhr.& released SrXinr.il Fit.hott MKl 
Faptesy R/t^ripr in January 13b J. They 
n3riL.11 Ind same C'l 'he diet afli-jlS in ihe 
Md, including John Giunta pf Weird Te/es 
liirrti wtig provided this rnuw mastw- 
pieea 1 m Arthur C Clares Th* Forgotten 
tne*ny 


Edrtftt R■::-h-i: 1' A Luyvndeb f-3K kept up a 
ujnsiaipii high standard of fneieoal in 
M*gat‘tte j{ Ha'Yi)i rest I'l.j Irom rsbliviur 
mattv undeservedly forgotten Ijilnsol lerrc' 
Guv Mpricw rilustmtwt this covet. Winter 
1565 Wb r v iweitotiked atones have alno 
Gunn given a new lease qI i/fa m Ssranjje 
fani&sy although the coyer iwmtlv did hie 
ewtferrti ineidaiijM luetic* Sirnlff# T9M 



HOUR 


A GREAT NEW COLLECTION 

OF sfin&cihilljng tales 


STRANGE FANTASY 


ROBERT BLOCH * ROGER ZELAZNY 
FRITZ LEIBEH * HARLAN ELLISON 
JMHES L GUNN - SIDNEY VAN 5CV0C 
KERRY SlESAR ■ ARTHUR FENDRAGAN 
ERIC FRANK RUSSELL 
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(HijhtJ Hair a century alter ,r was 
lamped by Hu90 demsiiai-k Amtznv 

Slones, is tlrll b^ng published. Phough 
smaJls 1 ' in sire and mom -diverse ift Cpn 
len;s Vatrran writp- Edmrtf*l Hamilton IB 
still in tfwdeflLfl ■Atth laies like 'The 
Honpof from the Magellanic' adhevgh it is 
now new agists &;?ch es Den Ad kin* whn 
prOMltfe thfl iMustmtinnfl Issue nl Wfiy 
1909 

^ Bottom, E»ti] rt*Eop Fre^ich taniasv 

rragaar* fiction, wiith cower by Jean- 
Claude Forest. Febmary 1964 
\ Bottom, rBfltrtf U ndnuhlerfly Ihe Pent 
maga-jinn Fnr today's Ian Of Itii motablc 
Fartrasy uf.'tiS &ertoe f/ci-o i? wnh the Ed 
Erosh coyer of July 1969 depicting the 
master of lantHsv. Fritz Ember 



(Oppoartef a most appropriate -picture 

With Which «s ClCise—Scotr 

'threal pi things to comr' fiom the cover 

or Fantasy Fiction, March 1974 
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